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~ pnancial aid, in American higher education ies a 
discussed] with a prigary, focus -on under ariaduate education. Some ma jor 
issues pertaining.to public policy‘’and pricing in higher education 


are, considered, and the practice of sibsidizing students, with 7 es 


_ special attention to the role of the federal.government, is ciefly 
reviewed. -Information reaard’nq access to higher education-for the ° 
ee women, ard‘the midile class igs presgnted, nd the 


soufce of funds f3r financial aid and the methods of distributing a 


thase @unis are discussed. In the depen SeCTOr,. priwate’ money . 
provided the Subsidy. while in the state Sy tems,-public institutional 
‘support permitted tuition +o remain ~ relaty vély low, and e¥pansion of , 
Capacity made it possible for virtual ly anyone seeking: a placé to. 
find qne. The federal government is‘a relatively, néw-part of this 
enterprise, but in a fairly short period. of time its ‘role has ‘grown 
enormously. Proanoting equality of Opportunity has been the federal , 
governaent's single mos*, visible and identifiable goal with Tespect 
to higher education. Information, about partacipation in:higher’ ° \ 
sacl based on family income, race, family*income and aptitile 
takem jointly, and sex ,is presented, The state oF the, job market for 
college graduates is briefly considered, The determination of a 
student's need far Finagcial aid includes taking into account the. 
“expected parents". conhributior. Calculation of student eligibility ° ; 
index roe the Bate Fa teas tonal Opportunity Grant ° program is covared., Ny 
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aid in the setting of American higher education, In several senses 


i , } "6 3 ‘ : : 
the sheer volume of aid is large. Obviously much money is avail- 


able, and government at one level or another is the Major provider, 


.% _@ . < : i . . % 


- but perhaps just as striking is the number of awards that have been’. 
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~~ privately as well as the wide-ranging universe of & 


prospective recipjents. . Today, most.of the available ‘aid is awarded 
Po , ‘ rey . . ? ¢ . 


~ . @ 


en the basis of need, but some aid is also allocated on other bases, 


sometimes in conjunction with considerations*of need and sometimes 


° ‘ . . : . t 
ve ¢ 


ns 


". not. Among others, aid is available for would-be nurses ze 


: : 1 = ; a 
children of. glassblowers in Philadelphia. The Western Golf Associa- 
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tion even sponsors scholarships annually for about 900. caddies, # » 
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‘The potential stope of a paper designed as an introduction to. 
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zinanctal aid is broad because financial aid is. Atself a Link hem 


tad . 


tween many interrelated features of higher acl Most hosieaily 
financial ‘aid is an aspect of pricing. As auch ‘tt te a mechanism . 


for modifying patterns of consumption that might otherwise obtain, 
: . : : ; o . 4 
‘ome for influencang «the size and socioeconomic ‘composition ‘ 


- were 


of\the student body in the aggregate as well as the distribution of 
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aoe \ oe ex © as a 
' students among institutions, 
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« As with so many other subjects, Legyning generally about 
' . * « . : : 


financial aid is not sodifficult, but mastering its details is not 
: , >” ry : 
ra = . A 
-\' 80, easy because the details are many. Moreover, in recent years 


_ c | 3 


> This paper is intended to serve as an introduction to financial __ 
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. 2 vo : oe - ; “. . : ar : : - 
“important details have been changing rapidly so. that, in order to 


’ . : - x ae 4 


know. where things stand now, one nee to have been paying. attention 
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ame ~~ (os ss 7 

The. primary focus of this paper is indergraduate education; ° o 
. ¢ : ° : 
a . - systematic consideration of post~baccalaureate programs has ben 


. e * . ( . 


oe omitted. The onitssion is mevely intentied ta KEEP the scope manage~ 


. 


able. Obviously, issues pertaining to the finance. of gradiage) and 


| , professional education are of the greatest impoxtance and need to be 


ry ~ 
te 


7 a consideved in their turn, However, as a cprollary, it is eeeut tq: 


a * 


rgmind ourselves that the: traditional distinction between- under— 
— 4 " 
graduate edusstion witha: one hand, and graduate and professional 


2 
education, on the other, may often be drawn ‘too sharply. 


? 
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, A useful alternative distinction may be between highe education ’ 


which is arid padch is not vogationally-oriented. A fee onabie ,case 


Q t 
can be made that at least 60 Sercert of ‘Bachelor’ 8 | degrees are 


yoea Clonal eceeteared: Such ‘degrees may: be more akin to, ai 
example, law degrees than to most bachelor’ s degrees” in English.. 
Moreover, the Maranceten between. vocational ly-oriented and other 
° . , probes 43 especially pertinent now when,some of the federal money 
io | devoted ‘to finanetal aid is for vocat tonaly-orfented pla ee neneeny : 
> . ' 
programs in institut tons outside the: ea a sector. ‘* 


_ The next sbven sections of the paper -- seetioue two thtough 
, , t 


eight -- are onganized .as follows:. gpeetion two contains a brief 
' statement of some major questions for pabicy. and section three 
. — a . | ff -. e 
, introduces some issues pertaining to pricing in ndaties siueacion’: . 
Nn . * , 7 Ja 6 ; ; 


t -, Section fouk provides a brief review of the practice of sub- ° 


sidizing students, paying special attention to the role which the 
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. e : . 

‘ ot om “ oe aoe eo pee ee 
federal government has played, In Geetiod tive chexe ‘s titoraation 7 | 
regarding access” a higher education forthe poor, ainoricies, and a 

evomen as well as some dtecuasipn of ha has come to be knawn as _ . 7 ot ee 
_the pHight of ps middle. class, The following § two sect ions Sah. : 
\ ‘respeptively, the sources OF ‘eunie for financial. aid and thé nethods 
of. distributing those funds , _ Finally, the last section ‘contains 
| thdse concluding observations which seem to be most se ee rice: _ ; 
i “f . * . . YY . ‘ 
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- what. extent should the ae ‘be, allocated "Yatetatty: to the 1 
ete . 
Le with the further unde(¢atarid ing chat the Institution peucec te 7 
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'L. . SOME.MAJOR ISSUES PERTAINING TO PUBLIC POLICY © 
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‘ ® e . ; Si 
What are the centrak issues of public policy that financial - 
- gid poses X, More -than one list could beymade, but the “six sets of 
i | 
-issues that follow cover many,of the most ‘important concerns. 


AY 


First, who should obtain higher education? To what extent 
ee ; ' 


should policy BETES increase access, and to what ‘extent to increase . 
, * . , e * ie = ee : 
opportunities for choosing what~ institution to attend?: What role 
7 2 a ~ Si = . . é 


Y 


: dake the government play in promoting equal rates of articipation 


: . .. 
in higher education for certain identifiable groups sith te minorities 
_and women? on ee a er 


Second, 1s need to be—the primary criterion for awarding public 
* 


money and , ‘if so, stiould: academic ability be. a secondary Geer: ., 


° 


By what procedure is hee ‘eval of need to pe “detmited in individual 


v 


cases? When federal money. is tro. be a ce Via tne institutions, “ 


Should the eOver ment stp \sstablish the aggregate sum, or should 


it provide uniform, Cauecalixed ee governing the diseriByeton to , 


Y . : . 
4 : 


students? ° ‘ ; “8 : , 
a s ’ ad -* 
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. ¢ é 


“Third, what , ane the “compet ing, claims of the poor as Opposed to 
a 


" eheptdate tlass om public funds. for financial aid? " Are those’ claims 
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different when fhe rates of participation among those. erolpa are 
° Ls 7 : Pm! 


unequal? . = , zai 


oe ' 4 
“ oe 
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“Fourth, to: what extent ‘should “the federal” .goverfinent place 
“financial aid directly in the hand ae tC eee to pas <- within | 


broad limits -- to whatever dnst yt S a She chooses, e 7 


teytton 
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: : ’ ° . ; ry 
maj . 3 : ens 4 * + oe . “ 


: os aut: te the ‘student? In Ener words,. to what extent should the ,* 6 


- x ‘ 


_ Sovernment use its siiseaeian of financial aid to eae rather’ _than 7 
ge ma to. -dimingsh competition among institutions? | oan, ae . 5. .. 


a. 7 - an Fifth, ate what eet Is ype ‘individual atin s education to 


- 


Vv a me 
be financed by. borrowing, and to what exteyt are yobgg veorle to be ae 
Oe a in debt when, they finigh their education? To what extent should the 
procedures for: -awarditrgy financial aid dncourage s students go abandon, = ee 


Ze - their financial ie » to their. parents sooner yather than later? a 4 7. 


° ‘Should. those procedhre es- Aucorporatevexpectations, that pdrents have eee 


“ oe: ’ 
ry 
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",-a ac lida to: contribute , generously to their @hildren's higher 


e e 


‘a. ’ a s : : . : : : 
’ ‘ os es e 
ae ’ - Sixth, what are the by-products for ’ “institutional Fitiance of 


_ decisions eesarding, the aaa of. students and of institutions? a _ 


° 
on ’ 


The financial health of all higher ethicatiohal ins®xqutLons eepends 


be ‘ ey 
a - ad a upon their. success in obtaining revenue arom the sale of : ; / 
: io 6 2 7 wey 
education, : and the ‘upcoming period - is one ia which undergraduates in SO 


~~ 


.. ‘the traditional age range will be searce. Thérefore whete the available A oe 


: q 4 
« — ald is Spent is’ of great ONES ASCE to the institutions. A particu- 


‘ 
v 


» - arly sensitive issue 18 the competition betyean, the public and private 


were 
” > < ? 
4 : 


sectors. _ Relative to possible: Options, any method of: allocat ing aid =) - 
ae ( *favors' some institutions’ over OPners although’ bétause the inter- ; 2 
y fags . : ro 2 : . 


" relations can be subtle: perceptions | may not coincide” regarding whith 


; ‘. institutions. are Favored, and which ‘are pe ata pedeite by any ’ a 
|’ particular method: ; Fs 4 : ; : —_ - 
So ; ' — te YO 
- *” © e ts 
. tn any discussion of financial aid, these issues are central. SS Fe . : 
a, They do not Se aa very satisfactorily’ just’ to simple : 


. o , oe 


f ® o 
- oA : 
A * . ‘ . - ¢ 


s « = hee ' 
. so, .' : a ‘ * cA 
. : . 7 . 1 a3 Ny, . ae 
7 . m . e ; *, . * y 
oe Comer : ’ 3 ; _ : ; if . , 


ae 
ee gs 
me @, ‘ ; . ae | : 
; “ + ¢ i 3 one -_ ae 7 , 
a ee §o, too, however are jud nts, preferences, and values. Although ae : 
a | = "it is not the organizing principle of this paper simply.to take up* . . 
a each of -these issues ‘in "turn, somé ‘broad. concerh with all of than | ye ae 


; : : ry 
. in & » a 4 e : . 
. i 5 ; is central to the discussion which follows, . 4 Bas 


ie a a 
‘ 7 : % a ay F i . : 5 Ye ; : a Si 
; : , Itt. SOME BACKGROUND ON’ PRICING AND THE COSTS’ aa ° 
iq -* oo F “OBTAINING. A HIGHER EDUCATION at 
* ca e e ’ DOSE g, ee oo oe en te re eee ? t 
6 es . * e U ; ‘ 7 ; 7 i = , ; : e 
‘ ‘ e | “Te 7 i o , . 1 . ‘ oS - . 
, 4 In ithe economic: transactions win which we “routinely: engage ~~ 7 
, : : buying crotagles, cor cenepic ~~ all purchasers. typically pay the . é 
3 : ' No ’ 


same price’ for the’ “Same “item in any particular, store, To be. sure, 
; : “Ss . =? 


there are exceptions, ‘but they are just tiaes ‘exceptions, nots the soot 


— . . . ’ 7 fae a. 
: - rule, By contrast, ‘it is common in: higher education “fov-different e eae 

‘ C2 é ra 
x v purchiasers —- students “rz, to*pay different prices: In effect, ‘ ag a 


A Brad, a 
. 7 . id “ 
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. financial aid is a means of cee an alternative to a ‘system of’ : ; 


s runiform prices; pramarily ‘for. the _ Purpose of smprong the ‘distri-~ < 


: Sree of higher education, are 


) 7 _ Fe . * i 8 id 
_" 
It may be helpful to" preface, our d1scussicn’ of” financial aid |. 
with a brief comment about the genttal function of prices ; in av oo Be as a, 


decentralized economy. Prjces easa set’ of pipet to which 


oy 


producers: and consumers can 

e . 2 1° : 
a to sell or to purchase’. In a compe 
| 7 } “ : ; ~ : : coe . ; 
, optimal conditions, producers and consumer’ will react in such a 7 : 


ltering the ‘amounts iy wish - | a 


ive nnee sien tue under . _ ' 


* 


/ (way that the output of one commodity can only be expanded’ by sacrific~ . 
we eo 
, ] : s Sd * 


’ ing some amount of, some’ other commodity, and the average costs. of pro~ 
duction -for the out put vactually’ produced wild be. as small as ‘poeeibie; . 


Moreover, “eh prices established 7 equilibrium will be’ a measure both 

_of what goods are worth to consumers and of what they cost to produces . 
ae 5 . 
"2 e Despite the impressive results that a narket ean theoretically . * 


. fa . 
Caja 4 generate, ees, _ the achual outcome is often viewed: oF ‘unsatis-— be 


factory“ by the political 1 process. First of all, it turns out a. , . ~ 
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that. many posstble"parket outcomes: are "efficient"! in the technical . 
a . ; 4 * 
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os ‘sense; ‘deser'tbed. aove ‘but that each. of, these ‘ettiotent' outcénies 4 
. vee *, wa . “ be a, . 
7 ae + tmplies a aifterent distributios of income, This even if A "effin. 
¢ % . is - ad ‘ a . a . ve » 
ne ptent! Pegult” is’ prodiced 4" tietnac Re, tg gvertheléss be | 
re ae ee A yo vos wR Ree me, 


a4 reganded as * inequiteblé spkative to other’ possibilities, Second, 
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* “in siilebice real-world nackets often Fatt tora achieve Feohntcally: a 
: we 
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Ie society is dissatisfied wth the outcome yielded by ¢he- 


: efficient wanesnees 
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+ 
e y 


unmod if téd working of market forces, government SeeqUcHELY responds 


. 


hy using its regulatory and fiscal power.” The Aingacttof such 


: 1? . 
sta ce "of pricing, To begin Mith,: thé, states Brovide. large : 


*, a a policy on hpeher™ ‘M@ucation is, especially visible in, its - 


institut lonal subsidies that enablé charges, — She eter which all 


w a 7 
+ gtudents would ° pay if additional Subsidies were, not also available: ~ 


: ¥ 
y - to. be: kept low,’ a aba both ‘the federal and ebae governnents | 


a 


| er ’ 5 
4 provide additional subsites | on Financ aid “= to, individual 


‘ ° Lar 
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students, ) tee 


hid 
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The charges and the costs of attending college are nat’ quite | 
a ; , 
the same thine, and Tet will. be. useful to cousider the distinction, 


id i . 


Tuition and requtved fees (TRF) ds both a charge and a cost. < “Roch 


ay oe # : a 
@ and board’ is certainly a charge but. Is less clearly % a cost; * young 

. » ia ! 
¢ 


people must eat and Live somewhere whether or ‘not they attend | 
“sy 


college -- though, a maetediy. they can generally’ live abl cove* 4 
va ; ; 


° be 


> cheaply with their Parente than elsewhere. _ Tacome foregone ” 


attending college rather than work Ite Is not; a — but is 


4 ‘i ee ; e' 


| . oes regarded aS a ‘cost. Especially when a poor tami Ly relies 
‘ a: . . - mad 


r upon a son's or ‘daughter’ 8 earnings, income, "roregont may represent 


a large a cost that ‘it BEEN. does prevent the Prospective'student.” 


iy 


from attend ing. 


" ‘ . wv. , : ° , egete . , : 
7 (2 ° tufeion ait required: fees is the component of Wharges thag | ’ an 


*: - ke, ‘varies most across the spectrum of institutions. For e imple, yin 
* Perk 4 ee i ‘ 

(er 
< wh Ee 1977- 78 TRF is $5500 at Bennington end ‘$l at Lake Tahoe Community 
iy wv i 
\ pg. - ‘ ° ar) 


A 
: tontege.? _ Dur ing 1977-78, for students Living in institut sonal 


%. 
housing TRE is. epighly 51 percent of the Ricvage budget “te private 


3 . e 


Pours yer colleges and only 47 percent fin | public two-year institu-. 


a «8 ’ 
. ? 


oy 


7 : 4, 
. " “ee . a + 


‘ 3. we 2 ow 
\ fons, " ; . F 


° : welt a . . ; ae 


‘The targe discrepancy between’ tuition in public and private. 


colleges‘ is ae to the competitive tensions between the two 
. ; ‘ 


at the level "of tuttion in the public sector 
as should, be is an issue over whigh there is aT Sse rcenent frequently * 
: t f ‘ 


; as 
. sectors. _Indeéd 


acgompan ied by strong feeling. . ; - . \ o : 
— In the first half of chit 1970s Boel the Committee .on Economic i . 4 
Ba e 


: ce bevel opitent. (CED) .and- the Carnegie Commission oiie forward proposals 7 


that implied higher tuition in the public sector although the 
2 ‘ed i . ‘ we o : . a . % 
. Ganieete Commission explicitly expressed the wish for the two-yedr ; 


. colleges to be exempt altogether from any such consideration, The aes 
mene s. proposal, issued in 1973, suggested that within ten years” 


_for dine two-year colleges and five years for, alt other institutions, 


% 7 f 


, tuitions rise suntil they approximate fifty percent of ,institutional ° 


oot costs idenines to include a reasonable allowance for replaceaene of 


~O ‘ \- ; : . 
facilities). ce The Carnegie Commission made a more -modest -- and Z 
5 ae ee -- propane. It provided for tuition'to vary ° — 
a ' across the several divisions within eiltepessand univyersttice, in < * 
i , , A felaeion is costs of instruction, ee than it does at present.” pes 


"a" 


ao a : ‘ 


i 


¢ ») ; 
= fe t 
‘ ¢ 
of . : ; ‘ <7 : ne 
. . = ae See So gl 
’ The main eeconas ones was that Sut en in ubLie Masti tut ign: gc: 
: ‘ ° ° oo jets a igs 
To ‘*  ghould rise over ten years to daa Shocented of educational | cobte, 
° 
: ; “except that the public two-yekr colleges, were to "he exempted Al~! 
ms tJ ~ 
 * ‘ tobether. * The Commission: favored "Low, Sr preferably no ‘tujtion . 
‘3 ; ‘ : 
en HO! - rn : Ts 
for them," ; . . 9 a } ae 
° ~ The case. for higher tuition | anepupite educattdn “ts opposed 
. a in many quarters, (One: organization’ strovgly cotitee gd to. the Lon 
. a ’ r : a . 
principle | of lew tuition is” the American nssoctatten of Spare ‘ 
_ enone and Universities. Ono’ of its “panphtets, published in ~~ 
, 1976, said, 4in patt, the: folowing: ota ; 
; For over ieee fei Aner igan ‘people have 
| », accepted the principle that ttiittion should be kept. os 
. ml as low ae possible at public institutions, ... 
— Yet today, Amey cans seeking a. college education 
“4 * are in real trouble, More high ‘school students are 
— graduating each year, but fewer” ‘of theh are going on 


, to any college, , ee: 
rs re a The most fppeee ae Single reason for this de- e. 
' celine in higher educat fonal opportunity gince about © 
1968 is student charges. ” Hard-p’ sed governors and 
¢ . state legislators have’-raised tuition and other 
charges as a way. of. balancing state budgets, some ~- 
‘+ tdmes with the. mistaken belief that "there is’ enough - 
‘ student aid a take: care of anyone who wants to go 
re , e to college,” or ‘that fewer people want to goy any- , 
way.'... 
r : : Thts’ ‘fanptilee-brings éeether data from many 
' 2 2 ‘governmental’ and non-governmental sources to make ~*~ + ) 
eee the overwhelming case that many people now:are kept 
' out: of college because of student charges, .especiglly 
: tultion;;and that a major effort is needed to help 
reverse the trend toward higher student charges ‘and 
_lowér enrollment rates, America's third centufy 
‘ holds serlous challenges and great promige. Tt is. 
“no time for Americans to turn their backs on over 
* 150 years of progress toward universal opportunity ' 
+ for education beyond the high school level./ 


. : ‘ : ; 7 . : ‘ 
ae . : - e 1 
‘ : ” : 
° . » : P ’ ” . 
’ : ‘ : : 
. ‘ &. a ; . ‘ a ‘ . 
tf os 7 me t 
i < - ‘“ 


ot - 
‘ " taformation fron the Carnegie ae cea Studies in 


“Higher | ‘Raicaton: and from the Calieee Entrance tamination Bard 


4 e ° 


O 
(CERB)~ provides - ‘some “Perspéctive ‘on évenda. int tuition, especially ; 


in The: Pe of the compet It Jon etween che publ en private 


_ sectors. In 1973-74, the Wi{tference between tuition in public ri 


universities end the more highly selective ‘private institutions 


was over $4500 In half of the ‘states and over’ $2000 {n more Ehan 


a 


= a 


one-quarter of “thems” In “the past decade the gap between public 


* 


and private tuitions, hedsured in current dollars, has approximately 


, doubled, and erehough here are conceptual: probiems with a statement 


’ > Q 
as broad ' as the following, one can think very roughly that, today, 


Diewitens ‘to attend a private rather’ than a boepee vie public e 
institution, in the absence of. financial aid, is, on piraverdee. 
a decision to spend an ‘extra $2000’ annually? 

An interesting ee of dotgrstate variation in the relation- 
ship Gothen ehieion -in the public and PR EVAte sectors is the 
Carnegie Council's finding that, on a state by state — tuition’ 
in the public sector tends strongly to vary with the proportion of 
students enrolled in the private sector. Public tuitions are sys~ 
tematically higher in those States in which eae ieake sector ig 
relatively large and lower in those states in which it is felartvely 
small, Only Massachusetts and the District of rotunbia are excep~ 
tions to the general finding. a 
Additional information seeocaine vatiations in TRF comes from - 

: ~ 


the CEEB which has calculated average TRF for 1977-78 hy broad type 


and control of institution. The results appear in Table 1. Public 


te 


12 “6 3 “ 


tuitiords dre those uaeies to' eee of the state! One striking 
eatin of the data is the wide ‘range ‘for private beans ~year inatitu- a ; 
co 


- 


tions. At twenty-five percent of them TRF is below $1840. wheread, at 
t e 
ahother ‘twenty-five percent it exceeds $3490. ° 


% 
TABLE 1** 
‘ a . i : 
’ : J —_ 
TUITION AND FEES IN 1977- 78 
BY CONTROL AND BROAD ‘TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


Type of Institution | : Mean a inter uartile Range** 

Publi¢ two-year * $° 389 ~  . §$ 240%**k - 515 
/Private two-year + 1,812. 1,348 = 2,185 

Public four-year p21 (ATS = 783 
Private four-year | 7 2,476. - 2 1,840 “2 3,490 


ee Elizabeth W.Suchar, Stephen He Ivens, and Edmund, C. Jacobson, 


>” Student Expenses at Post secandary institutions 1977-78 = eee 


.* York: POnteee Entrance puem tae ton Board, 1977), p. v. - 


** The interquartile range eatculaed as follows: rank the . 
institutions on the basis of TRF. Exclude the quarter of the ' 
institutions at the top and the quarter at t®e bottom of the ‘| = 

. list.- The range of TRF for the remaining Janet itubtone is the 
iceman range. 7 
‘ ; ; @ oy : 
*RE The Figure $240 ie an estimate; the correct figure might be .: 
oh slightly higher. ‘ 


\ 
t 


5 


' ane, ‘ = se a : : - 13 . . . = 
Lf oa See : Ee , . sh : ; : 


a - | IV. SOME BACKGROUND of SOURCES OF 2 
’ ° REVENUE, Sone TD OF STUDENTS, .-AND THE ROLE’ OF THE STATES . 
. ee AND THE FEDERAL, GOVERNMENT 
. Pa ; _ e * : ‘ -_ _ ‘ -: | ; 
a s : a = a . ; ) , * : im _ ° a 
= \ 
} i ke ‘fundayental and, longstanding | fact about higher edttation . . ve 
_ - finance "is that th p préce atudents’ pay doei not cover the PveIGee : a ' 
=o ; : d 
“# per Btudent-cost. of ‘operating a college or university In diate sense 
a : , 4 : e 
: ar students receive a eupelys al though calculating its. extent, = 2 as 
enpicial ly in the set ting of. universities whose purposes extend well - ‘ 
i ° . : 


beyond educating students, depends upon new much of the total cost aN 


2 


of running the -institution may properly be regarded as a cost of 
. . e@ducation. But even with this important ‘qualification: there is a : . 
. doubt naciaheeciicaris is characterized by priwadvell below 
cobt's. If what srudenes pay fails to cover the full een. and if 


the institution is to renain financially viable, ahpernative sources 


. bd e ‘x } 
. of revenue must be forthcoming: 


° - 


- 4 . "é 
| Right from the start, a majo® source of additional revenue has 


° 


° 


: + pi . =, : 
_been private giving for. the purpose of subsidizing students? educate 


. tion, Indeed, the first gift fér*endowment in all of American higher 


a 


; \ education was the sum of 100 English pounds: which Lady Anne Moulson t 
donated to Harvard in 1643 to "constitute an endowment 7 the sup: 
° “ ‘ = 
~ port of 'some poore schooler’ voy * pe 


° 
‘ - ’ . ° 


In addition to private gifts, a second major source of subsidy 


for students has been government. Today most discussion about in- 


creasing seven t6 higher education centebs upon the role. of the’ 
federal government “hich sou spends more for meter education than” 
«+ e . 
>, ‘all the states combined. “But this devalopment is quite new, and j 
; anyeonadlgtatton of die issue of access, it is important to bau ee: 


: : : , 
' 


f 


“4 
:| 
YN : e* . a 
4 


_ oo ‘ % : | : : F 


that the ‘states have historical f ayec thé bor tle in mak ifig 
- ¥ a 


higher eduebeing generally: ‘and wid ply availabld._ ae - 


. 


To understand how the states ave broadenell access, it May help 


. 
° 


to consider in what ways they coul@restrict Lt One ‘eimpile way 
; , i mi ‘ “ ; ; ° Fi ‘ 
would be to make higher education hensive. An| alternative would 
be to limit, capacity. Mixtures -of Me two strategies are also pos- 
: : : a} . : , 


oy 


sible and are, in fact, the. net resus if at the nat\fon's most selective 


Pa 
; a ee - ; 
institutions, * % 


A 
ee, . 4 
that the statés have played in making. gher education widety -- 
“s . Re 7 
though, to be sure, not ala Aa Available, phey: have tended . 


to kage the price relatively low an to \provide eno oh facilities so 
that some higher Satta od could be of tela’ to virtud ylly all who - 

. ; ‘ a r?. 
sought it. In short, a Teast for the sy ‘tem ‘Of. hight r education as 


a whole, ‘the states have, not sought to Link partieipe ition by. means - 
of a high price, a ee on of inede numbers of applitants, or some 


combination of the two. \ 
. v7 


The qualification "Eor, the: system as a hole" ig ne essary be~ 


» 


cause there certainly has ion some Limitat ior of access to peettens . 


\ 


. 


of the system. For example, \there has been a ones fo distin- 
¢ 2 \ ; 


guished state universities to Yecone more expensive and) nellective. 


In a book published” in 1971, Richard I. Ferrin, focusing on develop- 
° Pi 


y . ments between 1958 and 1968, found evidence "to suppert the \conclu- 


i ‘ | 


‘{ on that senior public {institutions are on. the whole less agces~ 
sible now than they v were a decdde ago.! n2 At ‘the game eine, however, 

- > .new facilitied, were being created to -keep some higher educal Lo al 
opportunity ) fairly accessible si eeking of price, standards of Jelec- 


tivity, and\even location: To be Sure; not _ everything, possible has 


: . ; a \ : 
‘ | . . : ; | 49 ce ss 


7 7 _, 
Against this background, it is edmy to understand the major role 


7 


Af 


v 


: . ae e : (: a ; Mae, 3 ae ; : _ 
“ : o . a) ; a » 


gi ‘been’ accomplished by the states, but their part in broadening ho ‘ 
1ldoked. 


‘to highér aed ae substantialwind should not be over 
’ “ f 
~ ,begause of the current focus on federal: ‘policy. . 


The’ federal, government has long beer! {avolved aehcke: educa~ 


‘a 


tion, but until (fhe last 30 or 40 years, its role was restricted 


e 


_Drioatly 6 to the: granting of land to. the states as a basis for help iitg 


to create <bite apbtitutions of higher soil ; The current focus 
_ of federal soltey: -- on en es subsidies | to EB EMdenrs -~ ‘represents 
a relatively new ‘approach ich began ina snail: way in the 1930s. and 


. attained signi Picayt. proportions after World War II. 


During the 1930s, a federal effort to help students finance their 


education, wast initiated .in response to the Depression. Between 1933 


and 1943 -~ first. under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
’ 4 2 , : 7 , . : 
and then,under the National-Youth Administration -- the federal 


government financed. a’ program’ of work’ for college students on their 


7 


campuses." By allowii mally students | to remain, in college, this pro- 


-"' gram yielded the adete tonal. benefit of keeping them@it of a depressed 


; 2s S , 
labor market. me ~ % 


Tf 
The next noteworthy federal fndetative eer student aid . 


came in RESpOnse to another nat ional oat World Wat Il. . The war» 


had exeatha a. “shortage of, certain kinds of specialized manpower, -and , 


_ Propwins to train such manpower. were ne run Of an accelerated year- 
, <- 


round basig. This, datudente in tliese programs faced both increased 


anual ec: ae reduced “incone FPom’ summer jobs. The 2 
oie oy . 7 * t : 


povernment’'s contribution to solving the cui was the Student War 
Loans Program for peuacuee in engineering, physics, ghenistryy medi- 
4 t rs 


cine ,veterinary meatenie. dentistry, and pharmacy. This pace 


ry 


ie 


. . P 4 _ ‘i - : on ve! ; : - - 
‘ . . : at . t P \ x rk 
ra . . the : 3 _¢° : : : 7 . ‘ ‘ : 7 
;  & ws « i 


ed ended in 1944 after having made longest to 41, 000 tudents ra 
~ ? 5 ~ e ‘6 
_ 286 colleges. ; 


: \ In anticipation of Ene end of ee war, Congress passed seileres i ‘ 
the: “best-known piece of f Legislation Providing- federal money to indi- | 


oo 


| —- vidial students: the Seivicemen' s Readjustment Act of 1944, better. \ 
©, | kndwn as the G.I. Bill. Ai bod under the provisions of this ‘act, 

f . . stop billion was apefit and 7.8 million veterans received ‘training, oe a 
wey ° \ ; 

(: , ore it us worth noting” chat only. about 28 percent’ of those people. 
ee ie _ received this’ training in eolleses® “and universities. ° . . , : 
\ ‘ ro 2 . : , , 
: 7 + After the war, President Truman appointed a Commission on -Higher: ~ ‘ 


, ae chairmanship of George F. Zook,: who had sarved as 


° 
é 


: . U.S. Commissioner of Educat ion index President Roosevelt. . The Com- 
oe mission! g report, expressing concerns not unlike many put’ ecrwere 
- recently regarding, access to higher education, recomended, among ‘. 
‘ ‘ 
‘other change: am jor ‘Program of federal scholarships, “Moreover, Aes 


gsperved that the "primary basta for determining ‘the award of the 


a scholarship to An individual student should be his financial need. nv * 


te : 
rs 


Taking ts. cue from the Zook Pomme tons: ‘the Truman re 2 
1 a in- 


corporat ing a program of national, scholarships, bat None of {these 


a 
+ 


betwee 1947 and 1952, sponsored varioug pidees of_legis 


8. a. 7 : 
efforts was successful. an 


” 


( 
It 1 was not until the late 1950s that ponenes?, 4pproved - ‘another. 


j ce important program involving the federal government: in providing some 
' ‘ 
ay : e ~ 
‘ subsidy for undergraduate education.+ The National Defense Education 


\ Acta. (NDEAY;~wtgned by President | Eisenhower in Seotenban (ost, Was 


* 


- the. government’ 8 response te the general anRLETY. about American 


rf 
” 


(<) - 7 : ’ . . ; 
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Pd * 
a 
* : . » [ J . . . ¢ . 
" Leducation tha fol lowéd the Soviet tintoa! 8 fo fee of ‘spatngk | th 


“ ° ‘- . + & te * 
a 195i. Although, -egely Gecatone “of this legislation: gontained Pro- 


. te 


p00 for scholarships; Congressional songinaut againet the "fr ea a 


¥ 
. { 


s 


” etaer won out, and no echokerseips were included in the sbill that \ 


a 


finally passed? | The Act! g, principal vehicle ie aid to “undergraduates 
WAS a program of low-interest” “loans. The om eee themselves adminis-\ 
tered oe program, but sthie federal government provided 90 Eee of © 
‘the septal. thine Loane ote: special benefits: for talented 
"students who rer ae teach in elementary and weconiaiy schools as 
#ell as for-those with special apility in gone. alltienscice: 


engineering; and ngdern foreign languages. !° 


. It is inateuctive to learn somet hing about the pill dia a 


é 


whi this mer program, of Seneine to undergraduates -- which is : 


a 
« 


ca ° : 


still with us today -- began and sa di aa a John F. Morse, a 


we 


knowledgeable student of the neRONy of NDEA, wrote: Fs 

I have long believed that the babic federal loan 
‘program was written by members of Congress who did not 
really believe in loans, enacted by a Congress: the ma- 
jority of whose members “did not believe in federal aid 
to edycation, and administered by a Secretary of Health, ; 


* 


Education ,¢ and Welfare who, at the outset at least, did j 
not beligve that oooden. would borrow. 
. In fact, the students did bor. ow; “and the loans became enor- “ih 
| vouen popular. Whatever misgivings Congress may have had initially, 
hay ave, foe oe al aie ae ca », Over the last decade 


_- 


° 


administration after administration has: tried. to reduce or eliminate 
“ 
‘this program, byt Congress has steadfastly supported it, and Morse 


observed that "it seems close to being untouchable, nee 


‘ 


\e 


. though the Higher Education Act included other provisions, its central 


‘ 


° 


_the point in his ‘testimony on the bill: aN 


as . . . s - — > ° 
“Only seven years after the passage of NDEA, there followed a 


a n 


‘Education Act of 1965. Its supporters rodent’ it nabsonstuill Ush 


” » ‘ ® 
the political arena ges by uutetng the theme of aid for students 


“. 


with ie more. general theme. of combatirig poverty which had already won a 


landmark measure in ene, Sets of fe oral studeat ata -~- the Higher 


political endorsement in the Economic Opportunity: Act of 1964, M7 . . 


ane distinctive feature was that it authorized for the first time 
, q / 


‘federal. scholarships oud dhdeugvaduates, 2 “Phecdepeh of eg 


reluctance to take this step is suggested by the fact that, as tlie’ 


bill move eee the legislative process, the. rm rehieteiesunte 


; 14 


scholarsh was replaced. by ' ‘educational opportimity grant. ' 


But _whatevey the nopenclature, nearly two decades price President 

‘Truman's commission had called for thei, the nationywas given a pro~ 

gram | providing some _scholarsht'ps for some cupieeauaduccen. . . 
@ 


one “Feature of thesa grants. is of critical campor tance, “They 


t ‘ 


a 


were Ave awarded to "qualified high school. gradfates of exceptions. 3 


¢ a 


‘financial need." Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel emphasized 


( 


Please noté that this program ‘is Sevienea to help. able * 


but needy. students. It is not aimed at selecting and 7 


rewarding the most academically gifted but rather at . ° 
giving a helping hagd to students qualified for a 
higher education whe are members of poor families: 15 


Ceggainly this theme was différent from the one which underlay cite, 


a4 


NDEA: developing talent in certain technical fields to promote ‘the 
nation's interests. ‘Here the concern was vey much to serve. the in- 
dividual ticdrost of those who: were poor and whose popoeeanietes: to 


obtain oa ‘education wise for that veason” restr feted 


Act or 1965, was! ‘ve mueh his: we In” the press release that ac- 
ee 


7 . | : ; a fs : 2 . - nue = a . od 
rn oe so ee ge en ee 
2 . a 
Tt a Frequent ly: beeri said that’ resident Johngon wished to be’ ° 
se : 
remembered as the. ‘Hducation. Prési Ent, “ and the Higher Education 


"eee. 


congfanied tee jotentog he recalle his own’ early experience asa. 238 


"teacher in a Mexican schools ~ ne " 


‘ ; 

1 shall never. forget the. faces at the boys and. girls ‘in © : : 
that classroom at that-Mexican school, and. L- remember. 

- even yet the. pain of realizing and knowing then that 
college was closed tos practically every one of those 

' children because they were too poor. And I think it was: . 
then that I made up_my mind that this Nation could never 
res a the, door to knowledge’ remained closed to any 


Amer cans, % U - . Sf 


. 
¢ 


“hugh not a publ tledged panacea, the Higher Education Act of 1965 


was’ a ‘start towards ne that ser 


Further progress was made with the Education Amendments of 


ao 
2 


197, wh'ich established Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (BH008), ~ 


\ ‘ 
the. centerpiece of all purrent federal sinitene aid. Programs, - ‘Un- 


» “ 


v 
like the grants authorized ia 1965, which allocated funds to oe 


tutions, the BEOG ‘program put the money in the hands of the students. 


Not only was this Beratesy Congress’ way of saying that the needs: 


of students. supercede the needs ‘of instieuedon » but it was also an 
- 


invitation for meuenes: to influence educational out put; — voting . 


‘4 


with their dollars for the Programs ghat appeal to them. A. second -- 


and very! ipportant - -- new theme meorporated in the Amendments of 
7 


19¥2 ts a broadentig, of thé notion of ‘the "educational aint 


e 


be spent at a variety. of post secondaky institytdons, sual 
28 


oy \ 


hap’s» PG qf hich ‘are not in the collegiate sector. 
‘As this brief historical sketch reveal: Subsidy of students 


' has been a part of American higher education from the beginning, 


4 


Peo . ‘ Bs: 
Py z, fF : . s :* 


i ae — In the private sector } pEsvere mowey provided - ties subsidy hits 
. : , 
*. in the state dyetems ‘public institutional puppet Peep ged, fuitions ° a as 
: +z@ » : ra 7 : 
tos remain relatively. low sand Peace of capacity made tt possible ud ie as 


. 
e o . 


A 


for virtually anyone secbine a place to Find one. ‘ The fedetal Ae 
'. : 4 


government is a. relative newcomet to this enterprise, but 4n a fairy. y 
, ) 


a .. short petted of time its role +has grown enormously. For sat’ least the 7 \ 
past decade promoting equality of f opportunity ‘has been the Seedeeat, ae ey 


government s single most visible vend identifiable: goal with. respect. 


to higher education: 3 .® | 7 


) Es . 7 
se ¢ 
- ‘* ; As 
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V._-ACCESS AND:ASPECTS OF:CHOTCE © ob 


e soe P<. ’ ice a 
~ Ba a ses ° s . 7 ated 
{ « *% ‘. és . . ae « 


fee 5%, : ad . ; an ‘ . 
“A..’ “Introduction, > +. |: Se EE aes ae 


Making peace eT widelysitttailable -- increasing... 
4 


access ie to those for whom. cost | is ‘a ‘barrier: has been a cential si 


“theme 6 Of federal poriey since the mta-19608; ‘Increasing. the. 


o agar 


Op ner Runrey for students to choose which ee to. attend, 4 
irregpectivevot, cout. has | ales been a goat, but. because it competes 


_- 


Fox eae eae funds” with the eal of increasing access, ft has ‘been 


a secondary rather than a 1 primary. focus. of attention. 


Wit the: passage of the. Education Amendment of 1972, was 


every naer teen actually ' "entitled" to. receive higher education? . 


©: 
\ 


‘Not “manbiguously, when, at came Pion down. to it » although one could 


f c! 


Seve drawn a different. ‘conclusion. from” listening to some of. the >, 
e e tv 


accompanying chevopie. Just netone the Senate's motes Senator 


Pell said, "For ‘the fs ‘time in the history of our nation, there 


will be established the right to a ‘Postseckndary eiucatiog® ‘1. How-_ 


¢ 
a 


NEE the. appropriation eo nad to be granted 25 and 


rt ees 


re each recipient was fae ‘to was only his or fer share of 


we 


mS 
ie appropriation. ° ‘Gtadieux and W 


my {fe 


eesceeaent of this ar-" 
\ 


rangement is instructive. "Thus t anteed floor of resources 


a. Q if 
promised by s. 659 for financing a college edugation wag symbolic 
‘ i q 
- and not negessarily — nd. currently a : saaseioniian BEOG be $1800 
‘ 
is authorized,. but in agg" leva’ of appropriations has. Rak 


‘such that the largest actual award for 1977- 78 is only $1400. , 
- @ 
Despite-the fact that: the BEOG is! not an caeieienaes tn: co 


< a 


4 
sense as veterans! benefits are, the program {8 a major component 


4 


al * ? 4, . e 
: a 
mi eo et ° ie « 
“ v ue ¢ A oe 
: . 
7 ry + ¢ ae ‘ ‘one - 
¢ 1 yy Pe a . e 
t 7 é ‘ 22 os 5 : 
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a. 


OF the national effort to Sierende. access to higher education. i 
ar \. 


suctessful fae ‘that effort been?” The question is a donplicheed® one * 
‘ % . < . 
"to answer for several reasons, First, what ends ‘up being ‘measured 


7 


ee : is rate of participatian which may be a ‘reasonable prony for ances? 
ak. on eine is not: exactly the same thing. SreGnGs al though: Congress ey 

- —_— ; V 
es 5 consciously had the broader pense of postsecondary education “tn 


mind when it eetabitened the BEOG program, most ee to study" 


y access have So cueer ‘on the narrower concept of higher: education.” 
* . - . a ae : , 
Pe, . "Bee Family Income —_ . ~* . : a | a 


What ean ‘be eat about Sareiwipation tn ae ellucat Lon? 


Cae "Pamily iaeeue is the Garieees Perhaps most “directly associated mee 
: ‘ 


differences in pareicHation Gonsider table ca where dhe relat ion- 


eo x ’ 


4 sits is shown to be - quite ‘direct. in rele a family with income. over 


aa ae As 000 that had - any children 13- -2.4 years old was almost’ three times’ 
° ie “ eo 4 
» as ‘as likely to have at least ohe of: those children in colfege a as a 
amily with income below #10, 000. - ‘The discrepancy would, be even 
a uw 4 PY 
/ . more Pronounced’ if one were to focus | on: the proportion ‘of families 
aa . having more me child ‘in pel iege at various levels. of - ‘income.> 
sates - ° eer er “4 y - ‘ oa : t-te 
7D ‘ | ~ ae ; . oe a | _ 7 TABLE 2 2k 2a 8 i ) ; | ot \ 
a a — : ° ne ae 
‘ = oo. PERCENTAGE: OF "FAMILIES with ; ” : 
. ek eu T MEMBERS 18-24 YEARS OL o 
a a . ‘ 4 mens, “AT @& EAST -ONE DEPENDENT MEMBER IN COLLEGE,: 
eo OF _ .° BY LEVER OF INCOME), INI975  & @ * @ 
: ® 4 | _ 
ae 4 _ ‘Family Income ‘= Paveanea e of, Families ° : 
a en ae dbelioy., 5" 5,000 . . a A722 
‘ 7 . - & below" $40,000. . + 22.6 0 1. 
nS er ers $10, 000 | - $15, 000.- % ~ 34.1 a 
i TONG Si, ca. MDs 000° - $20,000 * 1. 4408 
es So $20,000 - $25. oe oe « (46.4) < 
7 a “a » over, $25; 4 oe, ov 6, ss 
ales ” , 


* 


: G oke 2 "aati a, err, Higher micsatien Soueueaniays A iieealle of Progress 
‘ . re 


eae The. American Association for Higher. Education, 1977), 
p. 17-18 


7 . . .* 
‘ 


ee: APP Pee 2 os ee ae 


Cy 
What changes in rates of f participation, as: related to jocome, ; z 
’ ~ : ae a ie us ry . 
7” . have taken place over time? Table: 3 "presents the quartiles: of the, A 
: ‘ : wpe eo Fad 
. . . income distribution from ‘uhteh the eptering | freshmen cate ins 2g00 eo fe 
- . . ' “we ° : : rN 
, ge ~ and’ 1975. “In 1967, 40. 6 perecnt-ae the freshmen cane fron the top . 7 
. - Sy ade e é a 4 


“7 


quarttle, but by 1975, only 32.0 percent did, a Ast, whereas 


e 


only LL.& percent of the frpshmen, came’ from the b Betdlc In 


\ 1967, that figure was 16.2 percent ty 1975, wes 


€. 


years, important aspects of the distribution. of financial- backgrounds 


| Aor phe freshman clags had hanged in n a noticeable and _ signifi % 
4 | ; _ os sedative agprogch. So these relationships is" to ‘consider — 
| mates of participation, in’ higher education ene children of families ne? : 


with sailaks middle‘ amd high igcomés tke the’ Seeivd, 1967 through 1975. . 


: -. 
’ ‘ 


iz 
a ‘ “The. relevant data appear in Table 4a, During those. years there was 
hig >. 4 apeme fluctyation;. but over: the period as a whole’ there was eras 
7 es i a ; : es ; . ; . * . Se wo P . 
2 e” : q %,.- #4 : “a ° TABLE * : 
ae . § ' sd ae “" SO ; 3 4 1 a \ 
ao le a . ; . : . r) 4 - 
c a 4 a : * i pa 
nn er , DISTRIBUTION OF FRESHMEN BY . - = * Lots 
- INCOME QUARTILE OF THEIR FAMILIES | . . ‘ 
. 1967 AND 1975 _ 
, -e QL (top quartile) 40.6 32.0 ia 3 
. ° oo) a 2 - 4 25. 25.0 | 
+ ‘ ee } ’ "4 - ve : t 6 oy : = - > 2 
an or * Q3 ; . 22.4 26.8. is 
\ .. as ' ’ ; F . 
wy * —  Q4 “s } <*11.4 , 16.2 . 
¥ re v , Yh, 7 . a 
P 7 | 
s ’ s « ¢ > . 
“ - ~ ‘ ; = . * 
- oF . *Leslie, Higher Education Opportunit : "A Decade of : P 
~ ah. ge ag rogress, p. A-7. me . ; =~) & e., 
- NG oo, ; ’ re a . 


° 7: : « ; 
: = . . ; 
~ ; we _ : ar 4 x 
’ oe ie. TABLE 4% 
yo SF PERCENT OF DEPENDENT VAMLLY MEMBERS, 
7 we + +, 18-24 YEARS OLD, -ENROLLED IN COLLEGE, 
e~, *, : | BY EAMTLY INCOME, IN 1976 DOLLARS, 1967-76 : 
. : "2 2 e: an ‘a . : . ‘ , 
= . . 2 . , ry 
Ma _ ; ; Percent Enrolled ~ 
Family ‘Income: - | 1967 - 1968 1969 (1gaQ 19711972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
= eee . Se : * : a 
Under $8,525 7p 0 22.5  *24.8° 120.8 (22.8 92.6 20.1 - -20,3 23.5 22.4 - 
$ 8,525-$47,050 - 37.9 | 38.5 38.8 36.6 35.4 * 34.2 ad. 31.7 35.1 36.3 
.$17,050-$25, 575" 51.9 ‘50:7. 50.6 48.4 46.4 "44.2 42.7 41.4 43844705 


$25,575 and over 68.3 63.0% 65.2 61.7 61.8 56:9 56.6 57.5 50.6 58.2 


All ‘income groups 394, 39,7 41.3. 39.1 38.9 37.8 36.6 36.2 38.7. 38.8 


— eee : 2 
_ 


. a { bo a . : 7 
* The Congress of the United States, Congression&l ‘Budget Office, Federal Aid to Post secondary 
“Students: Tax Allowances and Alterrmative Subsidies (Washington: The Congréss ‘of the United 


States, Congressional Budget Of fics.-1978), pe 9. . ; 
; ’ 3 =. 8 i 
: } 
' ° 4 . ig we 
a > “ : 
* att w . = ‘ 4 ; SS ; °°” 


_ . ~ @ 3 - 25 . 


. 


no chahge in padele tation rates for those in the low- and the 
middle~income.categories, fidevev,.ehees was a eubstantial drop = - 
from 68.3° to 58.2 percent -- for those from high-income families, 
This result is consiseeut with the finding that between 1967 and 

1975 the representat ton tn the freshman|class had iwovexded r uhene 
at the lower. end of hie spectrum of income and decreased for - hove 
at the dither end. as 

To summarize, while there is still a large difference in the 
nate of participation depending on one's family's haceine: that die 
Pepenue has diminished fs the last decade largely because of the. 
substant Lally -lower participation among thase’ from: families with 


‘s : s 


high incomes, ‘ ea: ‘ 


Cc. Race 
Another important gee of: comparisons parbatis to race, " 
helpful first step is to understand how different the income dis- 
tribution is for whites and minorities. Table 5. presents these 
* 
important ~- and unfortunate -- results for 1975. It shows that 
‘roughly 60 percent of black and about 53 percent of spaniteh-orieli 


households but. only 38 percent of white households had incomes below 


$10,000, At ene other end the spectrum roughly 41 percent of 


white households but on f abo ‘21. percent of black and 23. percent of 


\ " 


Spanish-origin hoyseholds had incomes above $15,000. 
’ | : | | 
The most basic finding regarding race is that there are only 
\ : 


small interracial differences in grogs levels of participation in 
p , 4 
higher education above and beyond those accounted for by income, 


if ’ 
Even so, the overall rate of participation for blacks is below that 


» 
° we 


TABLE 5* eS 
——— : es 1 P 
# ‘ ‘ e 
< »«t «ms —— PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF | 
BLACK, SPANISH-ORIGIN, AND WHITE HOUSEHOLDS ; 7 
BY TOTAL MONEY INCOME IN 1975 J 
Income = Black Spanish-origin White 
under $ 5,000 we 32.1 . 24.3: 16.8 ° 
$ 5,000 - $ 9,999 © : 28.2 29.0 21.6 ' 
$10,000 - $14,999 © “—\ 18.5 YQ 23.6 20.8 
r] a : 
$15,000 - $19,999 : 10.3 © 11.5 16.4 ‘ 
$20,000 ~ $24,999 | 5.60 6.2 . 10.6 
$25,000. and over . , 5.3 5.1¢ 13.8 
*'U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Hopulation Reports, 
Series P-60, No. 108, "Household Money Income in 1975, ae. 
by Housing Tenure. and Residence, for the United States, 
Regions, Divisions, and States (Spring 1976 Survey-of 
Income and Education)," (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1. pp. 5-6. 
‘ 
{ . . 
t a 
for whites partially because blacks are disproportionately represented’ 
among, those with low income for whom rates of partictpation in 
Yo college tend to be relatively low.. However, this overall gap in “= w tat 
participation between “blacks and whites has dfminished substantially 
in recent years, years in. which the proportion of i high school 
graduates who go on to college has risen markedty .. As a matter of 
7 fact, for families with comparable levels of income, the proportion 
of high school graduates Boing on tofcbilege is now generally higher - 


for bhacks than for chives,” ‘oe 4 4 


Some numbers may illustrate the degree of progréss which has 


been achieved. In 1966, wh}fes constituted 90.7 percent of all’ 7 A 
N t .# : \ ; ; 


: “3 me | . Oo . oo 


@ 


(ie ¢ : ‘o 


: 7 " 
: q 
or r . 


- . | freshmen, and blacks 5,0 percent; in 1975 whites were 86.5 percent, 


4 


7 
” blacks 9.0 percent; and all minoeieies Rope ther: 13, 5 percént, 
|For aggregate colleg’ enrollment ‘in 1976, blacks formes 10,7 percent 


of the total -- still perhaps slightly less chan: their proportion 


a ~ of the relevant cohorts, but certainly A great advance from the 


; _ mid~1960s.° Tiileodieeueen 1965 and 1976 ‘total black enrollment — 
——e : . . : 
had grown 288 percent, while total white enrollment had increased 


AZ, 


by only, 63 percent; in 1976; nearly, 1.1 milfion | blacks were en- 
. . 4 


rolled in ROTTER es ? 


~~ 7 Tt would be a vather obtuse” view of equal opportunity ‘to. fGcus 
| sentiely on the proportion of high school aus going on to oe 
higher ddueation from one racial group or another 1f- widely varying 
a ' proportions of those groups made it through school in-the first ‘ 
| a place, sepicaaris since not graduating from high spot as still 
| more frequent for blacks than whites. As of March 1977 anit 75.3 ee 
~ percent of ‘black, 20-24 year olds were high schodl eeadusnne as De 
\ Fe compared wEth 85.1 sted for whites. sia Thus, although great | \ , 
progress has been made in the Proportion of blacks who, having 
. > completed ety sieei. go on bosedltege” there is still a signif i~ % 


~ yo x cant auterence in the rate at which blacks and whites become 


eligible to attend | college by” successfully complet ing ‘high school.. 


, ‘ "3 —o A final point of acetal coupardeon concerns dropout rates not 


. from high school but from college. “What evidence there is suggests 
a 2 i .¢ Pe ; : 7 - 


Toxt Provided by ERIC 


4 7 : | ee ss 
that, the retention rate is much lower among black than among white 


-_ © . 


Gollege students. A Census Bureau study discovered that 42.8. : + 


. 1 


percent of the whites: and 59.1 percent of the blacks who had startef 


.’as freshmen did not enroll as seniors in*the fall of 1974.12 I, 


any such study there are always difficulties with matters, like leaves 
% ; : ’ - . 
of absence and transfers, but the magnitude of the difference be- 
a i : 


a 


tween blacks and whites is an important finding.‘ It should prompt 


af 
us to consider very carefully what happens to those whom a policy 


_of equal access may have helped to enroll in “college. Getting through 


registration is a crucial first step, but unless it is ‘a bretude ei 


toa eiditthy educational experience, the ae? from it will have been 
$ 


Pyrrhic to say the least. 


D, Family Income and Aptitude Taken Jointly ” ; 


f : - ‘ e, : - : : \ % 
Pe - -- This n@te is a good one on which to tyrn to the work of 3? 


_ Humphrey Doermann which presents extremely useful information about 
* - 7 participation in cpllege. Doermann provides an estimate of the 


“Joint distribution of high school graduates by family income and." 


. verbal aptitude, Within each cell of the joint’distribution for 
és ’ : ; . 


1976, he has also provided an estimate of college attendance, These: 
results are presented in.Table. 6, Here is how to read it. Con- 
sider, for example, verbal scovarBenueen 300 and 449 and family 

, a neva between: $14,100: and $19,100, All told in 1976, 302,000 high " 

. _ school peaduaees Werseetinaetd to fall into this category;. 182,000 

of them -- 60.3 percent — were estimated to have evroligh in college. | 


a within *eighteen months of graduation from high s hool. iia 


: _ This table shows several things. First, family income and. 


verbal aptitude appéar to be closely associated. “As the denominators in 


column 4 show ,° the absolute number of students from each of the 

; ‘ 
categories.of income is about the same, but the distributjon of verbal 
. tie” , *% 


Cummada is very “different at each deve) of income. Students whose 

= ae F ; ; y 4 
family incomes are high also tend to -have. high verbal scores, Similarily, 
students whose family incomes are low alsotend to have low verbal 


\ 
cores, = 


The’ table is also instructive regarding participation in 


— college. For the moment, disregard the row afd. the column marked 
"Total," For the ne of the table, a move from ’any cell to : i 
. ' : 


¢ one to the right of it or be yow it will correspond to an increase 


In the percent of those attending; In the same way, a move from any - 
a . 5 .H , 


Qo ~ 


o _ 4 ei ar ns s 
ERIC’ -. | . ep -# —— = 


JA Fur txt Provided by ERIC y 


| / ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF ALL 1976 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ti ee 
: Fe . BY VERBAL APTITUDE, FAMILY INCOME, - ee ey 
eee of AND ATTENDANCE AT COLLEGE 7 7 
is (NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THOUSANDS) . _ a8 3 ; 
. a ~ . 
—_ ae age * Gy a (ij 
“SAT Verbal Score | 200-299 _300- 449 450- 80 ~ Total 
Family Income ; oe Percent Percent. Percent Percent - 
: — ‘ . 42 % ea 
Less “than $8,680 Attending Po = 44-6 a = 52.4, G00 : ae = 45.7 
$ 8,680-14,100 ° . Attending - 3 = 38.1 bee = 56.4 | e = 74.1f' aa 53,.2° 
, | | 7 i ae = — : 
Ho Attendir . —_— : ot a, 
14,100-19, 100 oa R 242.1 we 60.3. | a =.16:9 i a = 59.0 
oe ‘Attending 64 -. 190 156 | * 410 
19, 100-25, 500 | = = 460° so = 64.0 see 78.9 19 2 64.7 
2s , Total | 1399S”. . 297 “" 198 635 
Over 25,500° | oo, 8 52.3 ra = 71.9 5a7 7 83-2 | BE 4.3 
ee - Attending 368 4, , 870 _ - 648 _ _ 1,886 © 

a 7 Total » e709 = 8°0" 4529 7 CO? B26, 3s 


* Humphrey sae D "The Future Market for College pducation,” in A Role a iaviebing 3 
, College Admissions (New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1976), P. ll. 
For clarification on how to. read the table, see the text. . 


c . « 
= « 


No a: ee 


ee . . ee = eS at aa ne 

a cell to one_above or to the here of it. will connespond . to ‘a-decrease,- 
f 

. & 4 In other, words, ‘for any given level of ingome, the rate of attendance: 


‘ 3 


rises as ‘verbal aptitude rises, and for jany given level of aptitude, 


\ 
* : 
the rate of attendance rises as any incone rises. “The overall 


bey rn ; 
range ov yeristion tn ‘the “percent attending college ts, “ery large: fOr “| 
® = f : 
“the highest - combined Can eROry of income and orn 83.2 peregnt were 


aa pty 
- stimated to attend whereas for’ the loweat combined ROPenOrys. ? the 
ro ; a 7 = 
perdentage is only 33. 6, 


- | * Fhe table Andicates EnBE there is a rdther straightforward _ a ba 5a 


U 


. senge in which participatjon in the collegiate sector -~ and presum=_ 
of 
ably access to it -- ts end highly: unequal, To the extent that ~ 


¥ederal programs go forward ‘an succeed ic eeaeae Ge inequality ay : a 
. 4 . e : ‘ as 
pa in participation in the col byhace sector, there will be certain: _ 


\ 


— © ON implications for the institu ions, The most important, is that the | : 
: 2 +2 ye new Students who enter the system will come with highly. limited pRagE 


es ‘ ft preparation because those with good prior preparation are already 


participating in proportions that are unlikely to increase a-great 
; : 4 
iw : Fi ” a | : : . 


deal. | | _ ? | —\ 


ae The’ dilemma is not‘hard to understand. A recent story in. 


The New York Times is suggestive of what is at stake. sthe story ‘ oa 
: - described che wonnouersy over : alemuu-aouseccnes deaeccisdt oo | 
; . , 
by’ New York's State Education Department, that would‘have. to b ( . a 
a ; pasbed tor high school graduation, ‘The State Board of Regents had 


j been withholding approval for the test, feeling that it was too 


: ot a : ™ ‘ .- ; 
” . _ Basy. Among other questions, it asked students t@®tell time by 


reading a watch and to determine how many pennies there ave in $4, 


. : — 
e 1 ” 


e . 7 ae Son 4 
One ninth grader -~ a resident of Westchester County--- who had been - 
\ a r a: a - ; : . . : F ™ 
‘ given the test found it "so easy it was dumb" :-and felt that be could 
2" ma , : 


on _ ; ae 


‘have passetl. it asa none alpen. 


‘ 


. fe : The matin reason tee ‘rateing this unpleasant issue id to provide, ~ 
° a yeminder that the problems of ave high schools and the. a are St 
i ° eae related and will be ‘all the more so if the federal government 


+» steps up its efforts to increase access, Precisely to ite sxeent that 


‘such efforts are pocesaful, ¢ EnEY. will bring progressively more poorly ¢ 


to. 
Feo - a - : * 


prepared students to HPSheE education, What is higher Sdiicatian 
going to do for “such students? Unless-this quest ion is carefully . . 
answered, equal access could become an invitation to some to enroll 
vy. in institutions. that are just as unhelpful as those high saneole wise 
diploma only certifies achievements comparable to the ability to tell 
- ~ time, ‘ | : 
& ‘Women are another group whose ppportunities to ‘participate. in 
A . * " higher educat tort have iene focus of considerable attention, Al- 
. though women are still relatively underrepresented in the” student popu- , 
os y * - lation, as Table ? indicates, their penne cf eotal degree-credit - 
” ie sipekinawecin geese institutions of higher education nas risen from 
a 34.7 percent in 1955 to 45,3 percent in 1975. The ratio of male high 
a4 — school graduates gong to college - -- erencgae it has fluctuated a good 7 
an = deal over the: years, -- is no higher now than it was in the. mid- pe 
7 For females, on the other hand, the ratio has been eect fairly 


LT 


steadily, In 1954 ite was only 7 Percent as large as 5) ratio for - 


s 


majes, but , by. 1973, ‘sibae the ratio for tales was 620, he ratié for’ a - 


eaplestes: .538, a figtre 85 percent as Jarge. «< 


. eos : -‘ 


Several particular points regarding ‘women' 


‘ 7 ‘' “ 


participation are 


- of special interest. One is that the rate of attrition for those. who 


& F . : . . : ° 


33 


hie been freshmen in 1971 ‘was much higher for women than for men, 7 


e of 1974, 60. 9 percent of the men ihe: had begun in 1971 were still enroniee 
. * ie ; e 

compared‘ with only 49.6 percent of the wee The information avati. 
able does not provide a thorough .cxplanat jon of this variation. 


TABLE” * er .. © Paw * 


| 7 WOMEN'S PERCENTAGE OF | . ; 
te _ ‘TOTAL DEGREE-CREDIT ENROLLMENT IN es 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 


¢. 


ae ae SELECTED/YEARS, 1955 THROUGH 1975 . 
ry . ; on é r 
Year _ Percent ° 
> ‘ : : : E . _« 
1955 *" o “34.7 -{ 
1960, - | ee 37.0 an ee 7 
ae 1965 oo lw - 38.9.0 
; a ae Sy a ; 
. 1970 ~41.5 | 
: , ~1975.~ . — 45.3- _ » | 
> 7 2 . ‘ ; . . . \ 
4 a : ’ “: 7 a F $ 
* W. Vance Grant and C. George Lind, Digest of Education “, 9. _ 
Statistics, 1976 Edition ~ hington: U.S... Government 
e 3? - Printing Office, 1977), p. i? Lf 
Pa ' ; . . : 
Another point of interest is that the Proportion of women in 
various pavevories of institutions underwent some ghana Between 1966 
and ts KspevilaliyGiotabie is that women's shar of freshman. enroll- -* 
ment In universities expanded between those years from 43.1 to 47.4 
percent in the pobite sector and from 37, 5 to Al. o\percenk 
z ‘gector.. At. the same time, their share of. freshman enrollment, in 
. ie 
% : 
ro denominat tonal colleges deeraased from 63. 3 to 56,2 percent in 
“institutions and from 0% 1 fo 50.9 percent in Protestant colleges. 


ee “For young men ard young women who were freshmen in 1975; 


i 
the ‘sources’ of support to "pay the conpene bills. were > comparable in A 


bot es number o of EEBPECES but different {pz one impor tant way. The relevant 


ee are im Table 8. Both sexes obtained roughly the same Bison ot 


“of support from grants, borrowing, and RaVENES ™” important dif- 


“te 


why, 


ference is that men proves’ relativelyamore for their own support 


from working whereas women ‘obtained relatively. more ~£rom parents and. 


: F . - 


family. . —~ ; . 
, , ° ,. 
TABLE g* " 


av 


PERCENTAGE OF SUPPORT FRO MAJOR SOURCES 
* FOR PAYING STUDENTS' CHARGES FOR COLLEGE, ~« * 


x BY SEX, FOR FRESHMEN IN 1975 _ . *.. 


oh 


_ Percent | a 


Source | “ Men Women 
Parents or family - .. 40.6 7 = 47.2 
Total Grane . 7 oa 19.7 4 — 20.3 
st Total, Self-support : 36.9 - ees : 
From: Work : 20.00 14.9 
. . bexeawide . | 6.2 ; 6.4 — 
: Savings . 10.4 9.2 _ 
Ciel ae 2.8 Ps 1.3 . 
Total - + ~~ 100.0%. : 100.0 


ry oc 


* Leslie, Higher Education Opportunity: A Decade of Progress, p.41. 


. FF, , The Job’ Market . *, - 


= 


a , . > This discussion of access would not be écmpiete wArTOue some 
os mention of the state of. the: job markét for ee graduates. "T) | > 


v 
‘get a capeod {obs get a godd education," goes the old ‘saying. That 


‘ statement has taken on 1 new meaning. In the 1970s, ‘On the one. hand, the’ 
absence of a college acres is, ‘probably more -e than eee before, _ 
ere ‘to obtaining one of society’ 8 "good" jobs, On the other hand, 
| ‘the job market for college graduates. is less. favorable than {t once 
| | was. College eaaiates are, more plé tiful, relative to the demand 
for them, than they were before the late 1960s and the earnings of” ye 
= eetiees graduates now exceed’the earnings of moneceh ees graduates 
, © A rammivery legs than they once did, (16 
- \ . “ter these circumstances, it is crucial for those who -do 
enter higher education to obtain as realistic ait assessment as pos- . 
sible of what _théig job pioapeces ere aa to be, Tt would be | 
terribly unfortunate : ised hampers of young college graduates oe _ 
over the’ next decade or a vere subjected to*the frustrations and 
a disappointments, which so many recent PhDs hae already encountered, 
‘The poing is not to discourage young people oe attending college but ‘ 
; » 
to make hen aware that popular notions about what kinds of jobs | | 
college graduates obtain may still be largely based upon experience from 
-a time when perhaps one-quarter of of an age cohort were actually college. 


. _ "graduates. As that fraction moves into the range of one-third to 


one-half, the spectrum of jobs Ratied by college. graduates will pent a 
oo 


to expand and to include some jobs generally regarded as less - a 
. ¢ a 7 j ‘ : . . ' ‘ . ‘ 
». desirable, . 


5. * 


ey 


pave’ attended; college, 


’ * 
Pe Fi f.. 


O50. to do/s0. , 


(#1966 “and 1976, as,the data in' Table | 9 indicate, 17 


ease : 
. . . 4 : - ae 
a Ss ; * 
e @ 3 , . 
se & Se 
eo ee Ce Imp] teattons of this development are“ two- wided. On the 
ae ) . ~ 
| | 7 . a one land le *may Place an ever. greaté pitemLum on attending highly ~ 
ye a selective” colleges, insofar as- sa s mechani sn for allocating 
. ‘ . . to * 
= ao (csirable jo0 distinguishes chats. weadiaces from others, On the. 
ote - . 


= gends hand, it may prompt some young people, who might. otherwise ° 
py . 


4 


It is a: fact that the proportion 
; 4 ri : OF nae Pe A-year-ofds Yorolled, in college fell Urge tchdy between 


any factors. may 


: ‘account foe hese! ‘Yower participation: rates,, but the | teriorating 
. 5 Aare 
ee ‘relative ‘posit ton: Weve college-eduéated in labor mak ts is surely 
ee Pa f a oe eo Ae 
: one ‘of them. - 4 
ee e . . ‘ " “as a ‘i 5 ; 
e ‘ .) : % TAB gx ‘ 
. : | ey eo) 
. - . ° ~ ; » : fon F « ; 
sie "+ "PERCENTAGE, OF 18-19- 4ND 20-21-YEAR-OLDS : 
a. 4 ie mo, . ‘ENROLLED IN SCHOOL OR COLLEGE, , 
> wy oye se A BY Sm, ‘1966 THROUGH 1976 
‘ . er) os s , i oe “ 
o . a 
& . . All - 
a a eo 18-19" , 18-19 
- 1966 # $7.8" 47.2 
; * . : . . “9 . ; ' x 
1967 . . 47.6 
« a : eM 
_ «| 1968 : : 50.4 | 
. oy lene . ™~ . 
big ae bP. ae P94 an, , "46. 50.2 - 
‘ae am! e ry 1 , . “ 4 : . a 
cd . ; . ae a@., i ; 2 - ‘, : . _ 
3 4, Teo © eee WTO NG? SAT 
oe 7 1971 - 7 ae ‘ 38. 49.2 
Oe ee IES es, 8 Ge 46.3 
. Pe a 1973. -_ 47.9 42.9 6° 
a 1974 45.8 co 
Pd ~ ee 7 ; 
= 1975 **  S49.9 ¥ 46.9 
vt - aa a . 
4" 49765 +, 48.2 46.2 
4 a . e ; 
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e° | - A “7. oe Bureau ot the Census, Current. Pre Reports. 
f et Series P-20, No. 308; Py 6. aan ice irae 
= "a : ; 


47 - q . . + : : 2 - oe . : — oe 


- "Table 9 are for 18-21-year-olds asa whole the 2 / 
~~ a . ‘ 
(. 7 particdpation rates for the decade were close to sea because the. 


“Large decreases for men- were foughly offset’ by large increases for 


women. The cand for wagen are also ‘presumably attrtbutable ’ to a. 
varices of factors, pu improving cmp loyment opportunities for them 
may be an important one., 
' G. . The Middle Class 7 * : . , aye ‘ 
e : ma ; ; : . Looe, 7 rs 7 
. A final toftic for consideration in this section is. what 1s . 


" . . " frequent Ly described as ,"the plight of the middle class." The a = 


v7 


Q 


j \ 
range of family incomes people have in mind when they discuss this. 


a 


topic varies and is often not et gees but eaVENCr ea is some— 
e 


t thing ae vee 000 though 7225 000, "alehough other lintes are also 


: : . ne 
2 . . ‘ 


used, Frequently lower’ ones, 
\ . 
te . The piaght of the middle-income families is that they usually , 


‘ . can neither coniPoeeably: afford the college educations to. which hey. 
; . _ & 


o 


ae vain’ for their children nor obtain enough financial ald in the form ae 

e ss . 7 . . ™ . . ; 
of grants to ease their buxden Substantially, If there is more than C 
one child in the family, the problem is that much-greater, . Although 


there is some evidence that.states and colleges themselves have been ° 


‘ : ‘ ° “s fe ° : “a : , . 
x . i . 7 o : i. t: 


making special efforts since 1972 to help these families, it is also 


true that grants from the federal government have been largely di~ 


rected toward Aeiping children from “poor fanities,18 : , 


- . *;: a ; a” 
. In. considering the difficulties of che middle biases it is helpful 
me : z a 4 


to have some sense of the different ways students’ epihegs: bills get > . 


- 
i 


& ’ 


. paid as a function of family income. Table 10 ja @erructives in. . hs 


ier “pens case middle, income has Been uevaned as of 080 \sus, 999, | The. 


table shows that atudents “from mhddle-Ineome famt lice pay an extreme Ly 


Targe proportion of their own bills, consjderably nore than students 


from either low-income, Ors high- ~income families, 


: v 
ye , . — So 
oo. TABLE10 * 
XN . eR See cen feet 7 : 
so PERCENTAGE OF SUPPORT FROM MAJOR SOURCES . -_ 
| ae FOR PAYING STUDENTS’ CHARGES’ FOR COLLEGE, 
‘ : BY LEVEL OF FAMILY INCOME, FOR FRESHMEN : , 
7 ' IN 1975 . ——_ 
‘ . . _ Family Income 
‘ys | _ Under $8,000~ $20,000 oo 
= $8,000 19,999 - and over 
x ’ ~ Source ° | ‘ a Percent 
Parents or Family =’ 18.6 36.8 62.9 
Total Grants 48.4 21.0 71 4 
; " ‘Total“Sglf-support 30.2 © 39.7 | . 27,8 
= % From: Work® = 16.3 20,3 14.6 Pa 
' . - Borrowing "6.9 “a Ba \ 3.8 
Savings Pe * 1152 9.4 ‘ 
Other 7 +s a2 
Total » | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
a, of 


* Leslie, Higher Educatfon Opportunity: A A Decade of Progress, p. 26, 


: : . A . ¢ . @ 


“3 } Another point of importance comes from a comparison of rates*of , ‘ 


P participation’ by level of family income, Thgrelevatte data have 
aes already. been presented in Table 4 »,and, as previously mentioned, they 


| ont that over te past denna participation was rougttly constant -- 


: AG 2 a 3 


- 


39°. 


; i 
° . . , 7 y 
for those from both middle and low-income families, However, in thex 
current context the important point to raise is that towards both 
. : . r) . 
the begtuning and the end of the pertod Inequestign =~ 1967-1976 -- 


/ ; 
the rate of participation was over fifty percent higher for those 


from middle-income than for those from low-income families. _ ’ 
3 oy eee 
’ 


An eee attracting acre is: has the 


burden of financing college ediication bee facenauing for the middle, 

class? sack of the rhetoric that has been addressed to this issue either 
“says directly or strongly -implies that the burden has increased. 

However, two spunea that are widely presumed to speak euchoritatively= 

the Congressional’ Budget Office a the Carnegie Council on Policy 

Studies in ipher Education ee both take a contrary view. ° The Con- 


gressional Budget Office concludes its investigation of the question 


, ze 4 . 
this way: a y 


ry 


’ 
¢ 


These data on family income, college fees and student. \ 
aid do not support the claim that during the period 
1967-1976 the financial burden of college expenses 

has increased for middle- and upper middle-income 
families in general,19 


et 


The summary statement from the Carnegie Council’ is he following: 


. tition AG: risen more or less parallel 


with the rise in per capita disposable personal an \ 
income (1970-71 to 1975-76). The total cost of po ee 
tuition and board and room, however, has risen 

an less rapidly than personal income...and thug the Y ae 
real burden on families and students has gone 

( ‘down, mot up, as if often said, to be the caseT*0y |}: 


Despite these conclusiahs, thete is a sense of unease and 
frustration among the middle class which is not simply attributable 


either, to self-pity’ or to political posturing. How is one to 


explain {t? There are several generat considerations. which may be 


pertinent here, : ; 


For one thing, the fact that members of minority groups, a targe 


‘proportion of sihious are poor, are now participating in higher education 
_at rates that are high by historical standards‘“may oe a numker ost 
of middle-income parents especially sensitive about ‘where their chil- x 
. .dren go to college, sapectaliy  Nopeeal that they will, attend priate 
-institutions, ne education is expensive, and the burden is. 
’ particularly heavy for those who are too. well off to quality for much 


ald but not well off enough to be able to pay a tuition of $3500 or - 
even more. In. this regard, tt is Bossible that the increased dentavaens 
among women since, say, the 1950s may, in sp inter eae way, be a 
the squeeze on the middle class feel more nmigowEoxtapll now than it 
did twenty years ago, Then the style of life-to which the. family grew 
aécustomed tended to be supported by one income; today, for more and 

“ more families, two incomes are becoming the rule, and the basis for * 
determining ne average level of family socal Thus fwenty Genus 
ago there may have been more reserve earning power in middie income 
families than/there {s today, One at least has the impression that if 

. the  foreman's son from Peoria were admitted to Dartmouth in the 
1950s, his mother would frequently go'to work ae the duration to | \ 
help pay the bills, Today, she ,is much more likely to be working already . 

80 a“ this reserve of earning power'is not as widely avaitable as 


o 


os {t, once was. ‘This suggestion 1s speculative, but if the hypothestzed P 
scenario‘is true, it could* go a long way towards explaining some, of the. . 
. is ; 


~ 


middle class’ difficulties concerning the costs of college. 
Another euler of the middle ensee discoutore May relate to 


changing claims on its budget. One shee hears that the price of a 


* < Pa i ‘ i; . z le 


ae _ = % 


Q - \ * AS ee : * 
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ime. : college education, based ofgeme gross barter ratio, has hardly 
. . ' . changed at all in three or four decades. A year at an.expensive 
sm . ; 


Nglvate eoliese has cost anpeoxtnacely as much sail, i Oldsmobile for 


é | ao 
decades. But an Sisenaeive pppronce Naure be not to Took. elusty 


at the price Sianaeed to total Snecue but i divide hecece aay 
the more scene income {into fixed and. discretionary componente. 
It is possible that part bf ake middle class' difficulty comes from 
the dane thee the charges for selicke fave oun much.more “rapidly ~ 
“chan he digffet tonary eS inoneat of income. Of course, there are 
| . ‘done problems*in def ining what is “fixed andBinat is discretionary. 
However, eo at least one important item -~ the federal havo bak = 
the situation is quite clear. With its graduated rates pegged to 
money income, that tax will, in an’inflat ionary era, ade eek one 
major factor reducing the discretionary componen of (ncome “over time 
for any given level of real income, | o 
| For instance, if someone aa just ‘pay for college in 1965, and if, 
between 1965 and 1975, the only changg to take place was that every 
ties in the economy a including ‘the person's income and the charges 
for college -~ grew five percent. a year, by 1975 he or she would no 
7 ‘ longer be able to pay for college because federal kages would have 
gone up by more -- and therefore geatdtial dbeceationary income by 
Ps | less ~- than five percent per year’. It is iastractive to eke that, 
mi | under these canst wien: barter price between a college educa- 


¥ tion and an Oldsmobile would still remain constant between 1965 and 


1975. In other words such comparison alone -- in the absence of 7 
: e 


; coe: information regarding the budget - -- is-not a foolproof guide to 


whether or not the burden of paying for a- ponies education is changing. 


e- 


One addit tonal factor in the middle class", ‘lsconfort may simply. 


be resentment prompted by’ a sense ot having been eetated inifatrty: § ; 


I its starkest form, the resentment rocunss on the issue of why a 
a ian with income around $15, 000 - $20, 000 should pay miei: taxes 


tio finance grants for someone else's children when tt must Soe aeoueny 


bicker limit the, choice of college for its own children, or aeticeniy 


rn 
oh 


7 \ into debt, or encourage its children to borrow neon or resort to 
ome combination of all dbvee:. 


Whatever may be true regarding the Baden of college costs 
7 the middle class and whether that burden has been increasing, the | 
political ‘process is moving swiftly at the national level ‘to. respond 
to the middle class' perception of its dilemaa. In testimony before 
>. > a joint hearing of bhe Senate Coren Te on Human Resources and the. 


House Committee on Education and es on 9 February, 1978, Secretary of 


n 


= t 


none Education. and Welfare ‘doeeoh Califano said the pot towAng . ot 


President Carter is committed to increasing student 
financial aid for middle ec families with children 
. in college, . : % 
ar ae 
In the last decade, the costs ‘of sending a son or - 
daughter to college have risen rapidly, ‘Between 1967 and 
- 8 976, average college costs increased. by 77% to levels so | oe 
€ high that many middle tIrcome parents ‘have real fears that 
- when the time comes they either will be unable to afford 
to give their children the benefits they received from a 
college education or will have to make extraordinary 
sacrifices to do so, 


We must now also recognize, as a matter of statute, _ -\ 
that many middle income families are finding the edagae : 
tional: opportunities of their children limited by . : 
lack of financial resources, And we must act to ease .» 
“ys the burden middle income families béar in paying for 
higher ‘aducation, | 


a AD 


* 


, 


vee [Wle believe. that the middle income problem is. 
so urgent that we need to offer a solution that can 
secure swift Congressional tnactment,., The President! 8 
proposals will go a long way toward easing the toll 

, that the costs of higher education now exact. from « 

America's lower and middle income families, Apd they 
will provide $hexcel lent. _base upon which to build - 
as Congress and the Administration consider r authori~-’ 
zation next year, ; 


e * ° 


With the joint leadership of Congresg and the | 
Administration, we can make great strides in solving 
a problem that has bedeviled the middle income families 
of America, The proposals announced.by thd President ‘-- 
and supported in broad outline by you, the education 
leadership of the Congress -- promise to relieve. the 4 
burdens borne by those pote with es in institu- 


tions of higher learning, 
a : 


Right now it sop to be a foregone cecal that some. rélief 


will be forthcoming very soon for the middle- neon family; all 


~ that seems uncertain is the precise form it will take. 
; — 


VI. THE SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR F, NANCIAL. AID! 


omental * . ” 
* Aa _ ie 


A. . Introduction 


Much of a a as has .taken place in accegs to higher 


eancaton ‘can be attributed to conscious poraeree™s of financial aid, 


although the relat lonship is stronger ‘and ‘the conneenten clearer for 


| minerit Les and. the — than for women. _ cige, therefore, to 

examine certain dnportant detaiia perbaining to financial mre There 
; 

are two main topics: “the sources’ of funds and the methods of allo-: 

Bring them. ‘The former is the subject of this sect ion; the latter, 

, be the one. hat faiioue. . 


One important source of schotareney aid is private individuals 


' and organizations. - The breadth and diversity of this. resource can. 


'- be inferred from the activities of a firm known as Scholarship = 
P : - ' ’ k ; @ ‘ . , 
' | Search whose business it’ is to sell prospective college students 


information about financtal aid for which they may be eligivie.” 


- Apart from S. Robert’ Freede, the entrepreneur who a the 
principal asset of Scholarship Search is its_comput@rized data bank 
listing over 250,000 separate sources of financial aid. “For a fee «- 
°£39 in'1975 -- the firm will compare information which the applicant 
i . : : ¢ 
provides about htmself or herself with the canditions governing the 

. ; ay “ea _™ ; 
awards. Typically the applicant wjll receive a five to ten page 
report listing perhaps ten to twenty sources for which he or she is 
eligible. If the search fails to provide a list with at least $5000 
worth of aid -- beyond state and federal sources ‘and some loan pro- 
grams about which information is provided gratis 47 the fee is 


refunded, 


- 


S . - 7 _ i : : . 4 . . - , ee — a . ‘ - : , . a 
a Se ee - : oS . F on oe BE te he. - 
; Private aid Programs: are funded ang distributed in a variety of 


a ways. .Some colleges have endowment funds whose  inconte is restricted, - 
a : to Cinenetai ald. In hee. instances, private sources may PERCE! to 
provide an Anstitetion with a- certain sum: annually, for shorter or. = oo 
? 5 * 


longer persed to Panic student’ assistance. In still other. in~ _ ; 
* f . Ne : , ae 
™ stances, organizations may make awards directly to students with the | e 7: 
t- _ . se 
understanding that the students will take their awards wherever they 
, ; . a * 
go tq sollene: , 


2 soe * 
o a 


4 


One source of aid that has become especially Ampartant to hard-. 

. ‘ . 

. preset private colleges in recent years is called bs seus aid. . 

oS this form of aid is a direct outgrowth of ite: Rexford yiven has ~ “ gs 


called, © ‘probably the greatest ic in- the- development of 


» 


studen aid" -- namely, that it fs not necessary fora college to 


have "scholarship money" in order to ie scholarships.> “In effect, 
“ F ‘ ‘ . 


what it’means to give an unfunded cach is simply to lower the 


pricé in order to attract: a student who ‘would othenwise not ‘attend. 


A naioe reagon why this point is not more os understood ts enat 


the method of account ing emp loyed by educational institutions serves ae 


to camouf Lage it from all but the thoroughly initiated, / . 
° . Va 7) 2 ' 
= As ‘numerous and as important | as private i ‘sources of aid are -- 


indeed, taken together they probably even exceed state sources ~~ in 


e 4 
t 


sheer dollar volume they are vastly overshadowed by federal sources. 
: " ¢ : 


The major programs of federal ‘financial aid are administered by 
re : ; . 


three agencies: the Office of Education, the Veterans Administration, _*., @ 
\ . sr ; : : : 4 
, and the Social Security Administration. ; ; : | — 


ERIC 
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‘B. The Office of Education! 8 Programs | : as 


7 . - ee a - 4 


_The Office of Educat ion administer’ six major ‘tinandial sid 


programs under: Title 1ve¥t the Higher Edugation Act of 1965 ‘and ‘the 


"amendments which ie subsequently modified it. Three provide 


— 7 ; ‘ — a ve 
grants -- one of these is a matching program with the states -- two 
| : 
ne loans, and one 1s a work-sthdy erepram “3 ‘ 


- The Biggest of OE!s s programs and’ the foundavinn on which Con- 


*) 


gress wanted all ald to rest. is the BEOG program which was authorized 


by the Kdueat fon Amendment of 1972, It peuvides grants to eligible 


Students -- needy undergraduates enrolled at least half-time in . 


“'inbtitutiots defined by law as eligible to participate in the program. 


“A very large proportion of the eligible institutions -- Debbie's 


&» “ 


School of Beauty Culture in Chicago is one example -- are outside 


the collegiate, sector. Thi@ program has been growing. rapidly in. 


‘recent years. In 1973-74, it provided 185,000 students with $50 


a 


million;-by 1976-77 1.9 million students received $1.5 billion.’ 


The’ budget for 1978-79 is $2.2 billion which was appropriated in the 


fiscal year 1978 budget because the program is forward-funded. g 
. . a : .s e . & 
A central feature of the BEOG program is the set of rules goveyp~- 


ing the amount of the grant. The award is based on meagured need 
: i % 


but is subject to a’ ceiling defined as the lesser of $1490 (sched- 


a” 


uled to become $1600 in 1978-79 and $1800 in 1979-80) or half the 


cost of the student's education -- the so-cal1&d "half-cost" rule. 


Thus a poor student attending a lowcost institution can end up 

: ’ e i , : ze 
receiving a rather modest award indeed. For this reason, some 
observers view the program as inequitable; otherg have asked how a 


BEOG can be called a "true entitlement" when even the neediest 


5 


‘t 


students wlll have to Find one-half of the cost of thetr edticat ion : 


oe elsewhere. . . —s — | ae es ge ig OR 


- The BEOG is principally a transaction bemueen che federal 
government and the individual student, not between-the federal : 7 
government: and the institytion he ox she attends. It differs in | 
‘this sessed from three Sider "campus-based" OE re Supple- 
meatal Education Opportunity Grants (SEOG), National Direct Student 
Loan (NDSL), and Gollege Work-Study (CWS). These programs are 


called campus-based because the money _ is allocated to the educational = 


. t 
wpe! i 


re 7 institution, snd each institution 1s responsible for determining —~ | 


within. éeveain limits -- > fice to fistribute it to students applying 
for aid. fe ¥ | * 
“There is an intricate procedure for ‘allocating money. under the 
_¢ F : a , 


campus-based programs to the respective ANBETEUL SOT It beetoy 
with an application a as Tripartite Application -- which each” 
institution fil4s out aunually based upon its estimate of 7 ag- . . \ +s 
areaate, yet 0 of its students. The completed application is first 


passed to a regional panel which reviews it and makes a tecommenda- 


+ 


a 
tfon regarding the level at with caer of the three pregvans should - 
va ; 
“ . 
vw be furtded. The inacteution is entitled to appeal that recommendation » & 


/ Pe : = 


a first to a BERL one panel aga then, if it ts not satisfied with the — * 
ke / in ss : 


\ rd result, to a national appeal panel. Once the amounts recommended o. 
oe each progtam in each institut ion shave be become. tinal, a comp pacated . 

/ |. mechanism -- 81 ight ly different for: -each\ of the three programs =a 
‘ ae e af 


“ comes tnto play to allocate the funds metal appropriated First 


\ be 
to the states and then, ‘within each state, to the institutions. . 


ee - a = — g ea - 
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on 


The Tripartite Application process and the resulting distribution - 


"of funds are both generally regarded as having some rather unsatis- 


% 


factory features, By requiring the institut ion to estimate the ne ag~ 
bregate need of its students cuowiie that whapeven sathuate it makes 
Ss very likely to be Seadeste the institutton ts given the menvarae 

fieont ive to er ena ie Pica ees A good deal 


of game Sqans!iip is involved.’ Moreover, the actual procedures for 
. oe ‘ e- . 


. ‘ , : ‘ 
aiTesation Wend to peculiar results. Often enough, students whose 


” 


eeuudeaneeY tee identical will get all, part, or none of the help 
ie ae "s 


‘they need fromthe \campus—based programs depending. upon the state ‘w 


NO 


and institution where ‘they happen to be eym@iled. Richard Ramsden, 
who has an excellent discussion of allocation under the aripart ite 


arrangements, concludes as follows: 
<- “The state allocation formulas and the tripartite 
application system embody most of what is wrong in - Of. 
concept: and execution in federal student aid. The end 7 
result is an,ekcessively complex, inequitable system . , ~~ 
where identical students with identical .remaining, need, ; 
depending upon the state and institution attended, can 
receive considerable helpy some help, or no help at all 
under ‘the three programs. 5 
The Suppiemental Educational Opportunity Grant program has its 


° 


or{gins in bhe “educattetat Opportunity Grant (EOG) program, Ene 


pioneer ing accomplishment of the Higher Education Act of 1965. When ~ 


the BEOC was éxeated in 1972, the EOG was simultaneously reconstructed . 


° 


to become the SEOG. Awards are intended for undergraduates of — 


"except ional financial need" attending eligible institutions. 


“Exceptional financial need" was never more precisely defined by 


statute, and. the working definition adopted by the regulations is 
= . . # 


that such need exists when the expected family contribution is less 


» 


>. oe AY 
. : ; ; ° : { acs sa F : oo 7 : 
than half the cost of attendance for. the institut Lon which the 


_ Student aetuably-attends. Thus, whether any particular student has 


te 
oo ‘ 


“exceptional Finane tal need" will generally depend on where he or, 


a] ry 


she matriculates. _ Indeed this ,Program is often viewed as having as 


. its particular Bees assist ing relatively poor students to attend 


merely expensive svetieubions. -Tn that sense, the word "sup- 
plemental” in its. title ts especially apt. 


There apy Sereeee limitations on the size of the SEOG. In any 


. year the award may not exceed Ene lesser of $1500 or half ne gmount 


of Financ tal aid previded by the institution. Over the course of an 


° 


‘So apdeeavaauate career, the aeEreeate award may not be more than $4000 


) 
unless A Fifth year bE mdenieatudes study has been. authorized, in | 


which case it May not exceed $5000., . . gy 
The NDSL had its name changed -- but not its initials -- in’ - 
1972. Begun as the National Defense Student Loan Program in 1958, 


cc ‘became the National Direct Student boa Prégram fourteen yearg, 


later. Its original purpose was to provide low-interest ibans, “and 


* 


preference was to be given to those students who could help the * 


nation eliminate the educat ional deficiencies which, to many 5: ® watadk 


had aramatioa ly Winsted. the tisteations administered the 


¢ 


programs, but the federal government prov ided ninety Pere of the 


‘capttal. The expectation. was ‘that eventust ly Sehaten cpa 


finance new | lending, but oF the roughly 3, 000 institutions que have 


- been participating in recent years,: onl§ about 1150 tad rescued that 


4 * - 


stage ‘by the ‘end Of ae 17. _In fiscal year 1977 eoltesttons were 


+ 


aban $240 million, while new Lending totaled about $575 ftillion. ' 


® « * 


ay 


S oF a oa | Sig a : . : ‘ 
, a tage” . we na _ a ee . . 3 . a = we 
pote ghee The. Limits on. orrowing’ were taised in 1972t0, $2500 ‘chrdtigh 
: oy . % « | 
Wy \ — 9 the: ale two yeary, $5000 through the completion of the pach Tee. S. 1: 
, « S a . 


ae degree, and vs 000, t rough: post-baccataureate SEudy The interest 


‘ rate ch ‘{ perg abut ‘no interest is” charged ‘while the: student is 
: > . a. , ° 7 
" , in Eeenoots Shere aaah for deferring repaynient. while the . 
‘ borrower {fs in the ames es the’ RBreo Corps, or Vista, or is 
. pare i@Ypat ingawn at least a hat F- -t ime ante in an educational pro-. 

a a ¢ : : 
gram. “qhere are also certain provisions for canc llatioh of paytial a « 


cancel lation of the repayment obligation which hav undergove a oe 


visions over. - the years. Currently, their thrust is to grovite ; 
‘ uy * < . 4 


Fm ~ this kind of. benefit to élementary and secofdary schoo! RESCUE DE - 


; working with gnaiees from especially difficult backgrounds, ‘Repay-. o« 


, a 


ment can be nage over ten years. . os ay 


pal 
ns. ° 


_ - . ss he clanging criteria ror ‘defining. Seidene eligibility for@iDsi 


o 


g 
&. ft provide a good “Agage of some important shifts ‘in Feleral po since 


1958. Prefgrence | was originally given to “students of mathelia 
4 : science engineer ing, and. podern fortign ioe vases, ane academi 


wy ‘ achievement wag a Factor. In: 1968 the Amendments eliminated prefer- . 
§ ‘ ’ “@ 
» - . -ence for" nce and in 1976. there was evidence ‘of. a 


continued aloe of the: pendulum in this direction when ‘ie iacndienie 


” ° 


authorized, inst ktuytions.to ia tntaty eligibility to POEHaW: for students, * £ 
a ad 
ct * : F ‘ 
oe + ~ |. who . are not remained in good acocemse standing. 5 ‘ 
. : , LN 
Atehoughathe subject is complicated and cannot. now be discussed 


4 ns 


_ dn any detail, the problem of default in the NDSL should at least be 


7 
Vo: - ' ‘ . 

‘pe ty, medetoned? Me&suring default rates has its conceptual’ complications: , 

, .¥ . a - 

? and, is not made any easier in this case by the existence of provisions 

' ~~. . fer cancellation and deferment. Some definitional changes were ; 
i sf) i . : m aa 
x : tt ¢ 

ois) $ 


Rg e o BAe ahem - - - at E —. ee 
“ ‘recently introduced, and ‘they had the result of changing the, measure 


of? the gefaute rate n> nBst ¢ eueough the end of 1973 from 10.4 to 14,2 

. , oetteael® bedpite the uncertainties surrounding them, these numbers : 

; . . : ; ; ‘ ‘ ; ; ls 
aboheage provade a sénse of the magnitudes involved. (gutta iy , 


eee eaes Calieane has” asad publicly that defaults in NDSL are even | 


® 


more extensive -- iw both number of loans and =e one 


than the widely publicized defaults in,the, Guaranteed Student Loan 


an 


program. As of February 1978, about 700,000 NDSLs with a value of 


s 


YS x ‘abut. $600 1 million are. if defawit.? Lies | _ ‘ - “a  @ 
on ial 9 1; <* — oo. ° . 
. Ss ‘Because it ewcourages ety tnt aged the Colle e 2 Wogk- ee. 
. : “Me vy, oe at = . et "e / NX ae ac ; 
study Sroetan has been enornousty poring ‘4 Originally part the. — * 


: rs 


- . ro 


War: oR Poverty legislation; ue program ‘was transferred to Title ‘Iv 
of the Higher Educat ién Act of 1965 by the Amendments of, nes In. 


: 1972, the statutory preference was changed from, students from poor ‘| y 
families to "student with the greatest financial need, ' talcing into 


2 « oo 
i : 


acc punt grant aeeiskarce provided. stich students. from any public: or aa ‘ 


3 — 
_ private sources. We Chrust of the amendment was to eieeeage ‘the eae 


degree to ‘which CWS funds may be’ used for ‘the ‘benefit of middle- , - a he 


a ‘ 3 : 
income students attending high- cost Andtweat tons 


sThe ma in élaracterietic of the program is that. the government 's ‘ 
r . + : e 
contribution subsidizes the wages of students doing a wide variety o 
— of work. ‘Normal Ly, the subsidy is Limited A eighty percent\ Under 


the ‘terns of the program, work cor pase ah i oe not 


/ . permitted. The, student may work for the institut Lon which he or she 4 


is attending unless it is a proprigtary school. ‘Two othér prohibi- ~~ 
m= 
Ene Sale out work which dispigtes anyone regularly emp Loyed and A’ C 
worke for a. partisan’ polifical cause. Betwebn 1966- 67: and 1976- 77, 


; ; “spending under thts program grew From $140 million to $670 mil Lon: 


a # ge ow SS oe ae 


ay! 


The State. atest lncent lve Grant (S816) program'also began fn 
; _ 4 
a. . ft 


LU7250. Le ta a matching program dens the Gcdaral government will 


) 
: match, dohlar f8r dollar, -increases in a state's scholarship awards 


' : 2 cad 


P from a base year. The state selects the recipients/ but the ULS. 
A — : Crhint eetoaer of biucdkianrevieus che criteria. The maximum award 


, is $1500, - : : % .. a 
- There Ls panel sense “thyt the SSIG holds great promise, | ® 

Following tts adoption, a number of states developed their first AS 

8k . te 

! | programs of financial ald. However, SSIG has operated on a much 


- a _ . smaller seale than any of the other Title IV programs. It began 


» 


a 7 with $49 million in fiscal year 1974. By peta year 1977 the level 


of funding was $60 million, and it is, eyrrently scheduled to vie 


’ das _ ad + 


. « to $77 dition. - Fiscal «year 1979, Such a rate of growth is capes 


. sive, but even so, SSIG is still scheduled to remain yoerentealy ° 


Pe) 


i 3 smal Ler over the. next few years than any of the four other programs . 


already dtiscuased a 7 y 


- . a . = 4 ‘ . 


. o The sixth and final Program under Title IV is the Guaranteed 


Student Loan a program. In this program the federal government 


=} 


a 


neither lends money nor provides capital to Suppose oxiginat lending. 
Pas, it acts as an insurer: against loss through Tabane: in two 
oe C4 . 
wOye First, it iisunes some lenders directly in what is known as 


the Federal ee ne ae Loan (FISL) program, Second, those 


eases in which sere: agency -- typically a state agency -- provides 


Be . 


the tirst Line of insurance, the federal seinen stands as a 


* 


second lineS a vehicle from which the state agency obtains reinsur- 


x 


7) : ¢ . s 
ance. The overall aim of the federal government's efforts in GSL \ 


e 


a»  ° and FISL ts. totmake avallable to students a larger Golyme of credit 


7 


ee fa _ 
+ xe. : ‘ : 5S. 


-at a lower cost than the ‘usual. commerc fal interplay between borrowers - ® 


ae 


The CSL began in 1965 and. has undergone. a variety of revisions 


e and iéadars would call forth. 


ae . Since then. For oeealce the reinsurance feature of the program 
began in 1968, and in 1972 Congrgss established the Student Loan 
“sieviseing Assoctation — known oni penalty de Sallie Mae = asa 
” private corporation to provide a secomiany market for guarahtegd | 
student loans; | 
a * — The major terms of GSL boutowing are the Following: ene Banuat ; sr 
limit Foe an undergraduate or vocational stfdent is $2500. An 
BASE gE aauane may not borrow cumulatively more elas $7500. For 
graduate or professional students the limit is $5000 per year with 
a maximum allowable obligation of $15,000, inetadlag any bovtawine 
done phevioueise The ineenet rate the student pays cannot exceed 
1 oo 
* 7 percent -—- a substant ial Ly higher rate, {t is worth emphasizing, 
than the one oa Eor ar NDSL loan. Currently, students from y 
panties with aiaated gross incomes not over $25,000 -~ and a few 
others bare eligible for an interest subsidy, which means, in ; 7 
part, that’ the government pays the ipeegece whil® the student is in 
Bchool, through a grace period of nine to twelve sia: during any 
perlod in which deferment is authorized for certain ‘kinds’ of gradu- 
Jate work, or pyb lic Pee ee and during up to a year of unemployment. i ig 
i also means that the Lender receives a higher rate of interest 
q . than ] percent; the government aus the difference, Repayment may 
“take up to ten years, and the annual payment {s ordinarily not to 4 


be less. than $360. ° 7 _ _ ar: 


° rc " ie, * , - 
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i. 
a - Ihe probleng of default under GSL have recelved a good deal $f - | 
oa- ¢ artepl ton. In ftseal yeae 1974 ecaeeal" expeniieares under GSL he- 
| | eeeerut koans In default — nea ly $106 miilion, As of February 
gf1978,, about 300,000 GSLs, worth about $300 million, were in defaults” 
Table 11 gives some Information at ena rates of detail by - 
‘ 7 Lie Of tnseteut on attended and form of saenien: As mentioned 
Peron measur ing \and interpret ing def lt rates is.a tricky under- 
cakine and should he done cautiously. ‘The guaranty. agencies have’ 
Jower rates, but i€ Gamer known re what extent this result comes 
a from superfor administration’ and to what extent from more eevee ive 
o . ieading solicina, The table also indicates that rates differ from 
one type af iasituctondee another. Perhaps even more important, 
many of the difficulties, according to Arthur Hauptman, are te very 
well defined places. He mentions two of OE's estimates: first, - 
‘that students attending roughly 100 igseteor ids achount for over 7 : : 
bate the tetas. and second, that over half the inatitutioie re- 
garded. as being “high default risks" are located in California and | a 
fexag. In any event, the Problem of default has attracted a great 
4 deal of attention. It ‘is Viieiy viewed by the friends of student 
- ae as*a point of vulnerability for these programs sa general, and 


OK is currently making concerted efforts to improve matters. As 


Commissjoner Bayer reported to the House Subcommittee on Postsecondary 


By 


Education in uae 1977: ee 
A full-scale compliance effort hae been mounted within | Siig ae 
’ | . OGSL to discovér and resolve those problems of fraud - * i, 


and abuse ig the GSLP. This effort began tn 1975 and 
is on-going, 11 ft 


. 
o” a 
s : . 


* fe .  ES#IMATED DEFAULT RATES IN FISCAL YEAR 1974, 


a |, #e BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION ATTENDED AND i . 
: ae # FORM OF GUARANTY 2 7 a7 


* . . t pe 7 A 
@ : - 

; . ri * Percent 

-% FISL “Guaranty Agency ‘ 

Colleges, and Universities ° S.5 3 ~ 5 & Pa . . | 
Jun tor :Col Leges and inseieuees 2360 we. 13.1 
Specialized and Vocational ~ 25.0 ee 
Not. Classified 2 ee oe i. = 8.7), 


ee ~ 


Overall . . oy:  #* 8.5. 


‘ * Arthur. M. «Hauptman, "Student Loan Defaults: Toward a, °° 7 . 


' Better Understanding of.the Problem," in Lois. D. Rice, 
ed. Student Loans: Problems and Policy Alternatives 
(New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1977), 
. Dg 144. oe 
: 7 | _ : | ’ ao & 4 


| ed fas 


s 


“ 


; : Indeed ‘it seems to be. Since around the beginning of September 


se . 


roughly 1500 cases have been turned over to U.S. Attorneys. By 
. & 4 . 
} 


contrast, in the entire preceding decade, only about 150 cases were 

pursued 7 that way: | 
e a by way of a beget introduction to each of these ‘prograns, 

“. Table 12 presents some senetan PHrormat ton on how the Benekies of. ene. 
vartous programs ~- wlth the excep Tomof mel which was not ere 
ed in the agudy -~ were distr tbuted in 19 6 77 on the basis of the = * 
} race and deouonte backeround of th Pree and’ the kinds of | 

institutions they attended. ALL told, about 4 million separate . 
awards were, made, but since some students participated in more than 


One program, the total number of studerts aided was about 1.9 


7 ; 7 ; 60 . 


TABLE 12.* 


. 


“SELECTED C\ARACTERISTICS OF RECIPIENTS OF AID 


“AND OF PROGRAMS, FOR FIVE TITLE IV PROGRAMS, 


Number of Recipients 


Public’ Institution 


1976-77 . , 
4 Total 
(unduplicated BEOG . SEOG 
count) ** ‘Program Program 
1,937,000°. 1,411,000 .432,000 


a eae? San ade eek 


i 


é. 
CHS 

Program 

698, 000 


# 


NDSL 


Program Program 
757,009 


GSL °* 


695,000 —~ 


me I 080 a 


Seta 


4 Percent xa 72.6 79.9 63.3 64.1 61.4 56.0 
Private Institutdon — . i eo . 
Percent a tg 27.4. 20.1 | 36.7 35.9 38.6 44.0 
Total 100.0 — 1100.0” 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Minority Percent 34.9 ’ 43.0 39.1 29.3 25.7 1730. 
Se) | Nonminority Percent 65.1 57.0 60.9-. © 20,7 14.3. 83.0 
. Total ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
. ae Ri 
Status ' 
Dependent Undergraduate *y 7 . 7 
Family Income 
a Less than $6,000 ‘ 22.8 30.0 24.4 19.2 — 14.9. 8.0 | 
ah r; $6,000 - $7,399 10,1 133. 11.0 8.9 6.9 Diced 
. 000 =, 11,999 ; 17,8 19.6 #209 18.4. 17.8 12.9 
$12, 000- 14,999 iva, 8.6 © 12.0 Gis. 5 16.5 16.8 
$15,000 or more 9,0 bee 6.6 Its 14.5 23.8 
7 Independent Undergraduate 24}. 0 @ 24.9: 25.6 * 20.5 21.6 18.4 
; ' . Graduate Students 4.0 -- -- 530 7.8 . 14.6 
.* Total _ “ 100.0 100.0 100.0° 100.0 100.0. °. 100.0 
ee SS 7 7 s 
Average Award (S$) #7 $890 $550 $670 . $750 ‘$1,380 
y ' a ¥ : 
'* Frank 1. Atelsek.and Trene L. Gomberg, Estimated Number of Student Aid Recipients, 
8 1976-77 (washington: American Council on Education, 1977), pp. 12, 14, 15. 
"ee Excludes CSL . 
@ : 
ERIC : - yg 7 
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"amen \ 


million. “BEOGS were directed principally to thosej/ whose family. 


‘incomes were low, and among BEOG recipients minorities were "L 


loan - _programs ~-- specially the GSL -- bended to be 1g6d more by 


ee ee 


eet tae. 


y * ‘ e 
4 ‘ : . 


heavily’ repreaedted compared to thelr representation. in the populd- 


| tion as a whole, SEOGs also went principally to students from 


families at the low end of the ‘economic coe oe contrast, the 
4 


those whose family incomes were higher: Roughly § 80 percent of BEOGs, 
but. only 56.0 ercene of CSie; were taken to public ssector institu-/° ; 
tions. The average loan under the QSL was substantially basket 
the eee award or loan gee any a the other programs. 

Table 13 summarizes the 12yeig. of fund ing of the six programs 


in réMent years, he amount the Administration originally requested 
: & ad ’ , a . 


for them in its “proposed budget for fisca] year 1979, and the sub- 
sy 4 . ey pa sf 


' . 4 . : a 
“sequent alteration of that original request as preserited by Secretary 


Califano -in his pee before the Senate Committee pn Human Re- . 


+ 


. Sources and the House Gonmavtes on Education and Labo¥ on 9 Bebeuany 


1978.22 The Administration’ s original a been siete: as 


: . , r) 
parE of its proposed budget only a few weeks "1 - It is a or 
measure of the political aa surrounding student aid that an 

sae a short period of ee the Administration had shifted Foil ask- 


Ing ie an increase of ee. i to asking for one of 38.4 percent 


in funding Tor, the Title 1V programs . Most of Ythe r quested. increase 
% — 


. {s for the BEOG program, and’ if the Administrat ton has its way, the, 


© 
funding for. that program -- whitch in January tt had wanted to increasé 


by less than one perceftt -- will increase ee percent. 


There is one additional and scuauiae more general point suggest- 


* ~ 


- ed by the data tn, ‘table | 4. It concerns the important distinction 


' of * 


. oo ; 4 | 63 — | 


i 


ere ew 


| 58°. ae 
% gE ST 
- TABLE 13 * : 
” hae TITLE: IV PROGRAMS, | 
” FUNDING AND ADMINT STRATTON REQUESTS , _ . 
FY 1977-F¥ 1979 
; (mi 11 fons of dollars) Z 
ay * (HY . <a (4) 
FY 1977), FY 1978 FY 1979 . FY 1979 
Funding Level Funding Level Original i Amended 
ie ot (for use-In (for use in Administration Administration 
ae. . 1977-78) 1978~79) Request. /Requést 
: : : ‘« {for use in “(eon use in’ 
: _ es 1979-80) —. __:1979-80) 
: _BEOG "15692 2,160 . 2597 = 4 ~ -3y160 
SEOG 250. 270 ) 270 : 270%% 
» CWS 390 85 450. 600. 
NDSL =~ +323 326 BOR 308 KR 
SSG 60 64°, TDs TYRE 
CSL | 367 530. 751 827 
SS Total. 3,082 3,785 =. 4,035 4 238 
- . per eaba “FY 1978 proposed in: 
‘Original request for FY 1979 = +6. 62 
2, ne ace for FY 1979 = +38.4 a 
ay = a 
i * The Washington Of fice of the College Boarl, "The Fiscal 
Year 1979 Federal Budget and* the Outlook for Student 
Assistance Programs," February 3, 1978, p..4. 
Joseph A. Califano, Jr., "Testimony of sedaseary Joseph A. 
Califano, Jr.,, Department of Health, Education, and WePfare, 
Before a Joint Hearing of the Senate Committee on Human ~ 
. Resources and the House Committeé on Education and Labor,’ 
. Department of Health, ucation, and Welfare, February 9, 
1978. mT . 
~ho | "The figure in column (4) for BEOG was derived by adding the 
ae . extra $1 billion which Secretary Califano said was being 
. requested for this program for FY 1979 tc CEEB's estimate 
‘of the ‘level of funding in FY 1978 rather than to the slight- 
, ' _ ly lower figure of $2.1-billion given by Secretary Califano , 
aw the Level. appropriated In. FY (1978. é é 
; . . « 
Xk Por SOG, NDSL, ane SSIG, Secretary Catifano's statement of , 
February 9, 1978 mAde no proposal to alter the Adminitatra- 


(fonts ortylnal réquest. 


Qe. - : * 
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a’ 


e 


. between money-allocated to students to take to institutions and money 


allocated to institutions to award to students. The dtPeecoude: 
, ; : 
*# substantial, specially ‘ti an era, of extess capacity. When the in- 
| stitutions fave the *oney and it is scarce, the es iene must, in 
an: important’ sense, ‘compete for its the power ST dectston lies with | 
4 " § 
py institution! s Director of Financial Aid, But when the students © 


have the money ~~ and especially when there is excess capacity in a 
- the system -- the inst itut iors. must compete for the student; the 


power lies with him or her. 
, : 


a - © The distinction just ‘ presented is fundamental. One.of the 


e 
. ay 
. ‘ “ 


— decisions.made in passing ‘the Amendments of 1972 nah emphasize . a 


oe putt ing’ the money intg he hands of students rather ‘than Mgt itutions. 


f 


NOM, over half a decade later, the affects of ‘that. decision .are making 


a v7 . 


themselves. felt. : The Adpintstrlikion's s amended request fou: fiscal. year 


ao - 


4 


* 1979 calls for leys than Saeemareae of Title IV. funds to be ala? 


* 


y locattd to the ehaieetieds yrograins (SEOG, NOSL, and CWS). aed 4 
Nes , | . = * oe : : y LN ’ . 
at ‘ & a fs . hi oj 
— ; g- a id ae / 
C.  Yeterans' Education Benefits — ; - 2 


| , | _ ne 
. ‘ So far our discussion of federal financial aid has er em 
‘ > : : ‘ 
programs adninistered by OF. Two other agencies, the Veterans Ad- 
\ > ay , . 


. x 
mintsteattfon and ghe Soctal Security Administration, also administer 
. _ J 


phograna which -} though not providing financial aid in exactly the 


game sense -—— néver theless put ‘federal dollars into ene hands of 
j 
students with the understanding ‘chat those dollars will be spent for 
’ : 
2 : educat fbn. 


1 
t 
! 


= 
Bee leu! 
ol 


t 


ie = s 7 * 
-_ | — tn 1944, the first of the major bills ce substantial Shien € 4 
i : ro ¢ 
P . yd 
a. / tional sea iseaies to vetcrans was passed. ‘Tt paved the way for large 
: j te 
. iC numbers af men return ing Trom World War II to reenter + etviltan lafe 


® 


/ by aie ipat ing, in education. Since then there have been two other > : 


/ Gata bits providing benefits ‘for veterans of an era af actual combat, 
: \ a : 


Ge. Bill’ 
ae t eo , ” ¢ . Se 
a / cf 1966. 0 2 =, | _ 


w 


/ the Korean Cont tet Gels BLN of 1952 and the Vietnam ‘Er 
‘| One major change’ between the firsi-and the later bills wagein . = { 
—_ 7 | thie: proviston for making” payment. ‘Originally, the government paid © | 
; 7 its directly to the institution: and. gave the Nea: separate . 
t eiiawanee for- subsistence, didex the suéceeding bills a different ce, 
‘ system was adopted: all payments cane sate to the ene from 
. ees he was expected to pay his educational expenses. Not’ surpr jg: 


‘ . “ingly, under the original system veterans,enrolling in college were - 


slightly, more likely, than studénts as.a whole to enroll in. private. 


. oi “8 eee Te 


ae institutions wheréas the revised system produced just the opposite 
° ‘e = : - - ‘ . ° 
\ ; 7 , ; 4 ; 7 
result. |, ed . 4 , 7 
a” . ; : ; . | 
‘ é . . : Fi ] 
a - Table 14 provides some an ronmat ton on participation under the - 


os three bills. The most striking ‘comparison comes ‘in ene very ow 4 
ent proportion of participants | who took ther education in college : 
under the original bill and che most. recent one.: Several factors 


underlie the change. for one thing, the veterans’ prior education 


e 


was much greater in the later than in the earlier period. Just over 
half of the trainees under the World War II bill had graduated. from 
' = high school; for the Vietnam Era bill; the figure was over 85 per-_ 


x 
cone.) Another important factlor was the expansion in'the scope of 
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c io ite ‘ 
a | TABLEL4S *# _ : % we 3 
| : . PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION BENEFITS : : 
— Oo UNDER THREE MAJOR G3I. BILLS, -— 
* 4 . Le : Pol P 
. . oS ee | . . 73 : oo “ y 
ee Po | | (1), a 2 en a > a ¢ ) (5) 
Le bo _ - - _ Veteran a Total ‘4 (2) as Percentage of — Total spent 
a a ps . ‘Population Participating in centage (2) fattending . on Education’ 
_ , ‘ ¢ (millions) Education Programs (1) college (billions of $) 
, a a cae : {millions) . : Sa 
NX ‘ : . : , " ° . : . i . \ 78 
\ - 2 ae _ . ge oe _ wae 
\ World Wat II Bill | - a 78s 5005 428.6 1435 
Korean Conflict Bill ee a ee? a ee 7-4 - 43.4 . 50.7 © 4,5 
. . 2 a “ : | ai ‘ . 4 : . . , 5 ame sane 
sO ‘ .. Vietnam Era Bil] ** - Total (11,4. 6.7 59.1 - 7 56.6. _ eae 
| (through Yovember, Vietnam § Pe 2 : 547, 64.3, 0°.) 57.6 | om Te 
19763 | . > .. Era ' ‘a F ed * ; - gees 
? : . ; . Vy . a‘ ‘ 2 : . opt : fa . °. ‘ foots _ 
" e > *Tlona N. Rashkow, "Veterans. Educational Benefits: 1944- 1978, , Gentes Research Service, Q 
Library of Congress, November 10, 1976, Revised November 28, 1977, p. CRS- 18, 2 as 
‘ely 
. : . 9**The Vietnam,Era Bill, even ‘though it was not passed until 1966, extended benefits to those 
ss who served after 31 January 1955. Thus a large number of veterans, who, had served long before 
the Vietnam War began, became. eligible. a . ue 
iol on a a ane a ; ° 
! : : o a 
oe? 


so iB. 


_reegived certain untae able jpublicity. 


timely basis ‘that a veteran was no longer enrolled. 
mend, iageatudons have oe ala that, 


‘veterans’ 


“perspec t ive:* 


myfh attention recently: are not new. 


_ f cio 


years: later, at: a Na ‘it swas roughly. agventy eames as much ats cur 


programs -- especially of a vocat Lonal and téchnical nature —- offered 


¢ 


. for academic credit by colleges. - se OS ag 


. e , — . _ ® 
‘In necent years ais subject of veterans’ benefits has 


“On the one hand, ‘there has 


been the probes of ovttr payments when the VA has not learned on a es 


é 7 oe nt . a a < 
* On the other 


in ceyIng to monitor the 


a 


the VA has méddled excessively in choi affairs. 


qt, 


programs, 


‘hese matters: are not sith to be explored here, in any . detail. pur. 


\ general point is worth’ caline to place’ this Betray re in 


fof tie ‘most “pat the problems chat hdv@ received so 


‘ 


" Writing about the eee 
, : : ‘. . ; é . . 
ashkow put tatters this ways 7 ’ , 
: “ne unintended result of ‘the GI'bill was a pro- * 
e fusion of -vocattonal schools set up specifically to i 


participate in the GI bill., By the late 1940's the’ 


- had become, a major igste., So haa the fact that many 

veterans were gising their benefits to learn dancing, ~ ‘%& 

bartending, auctipneéring, a and other such pursufts. 

. After 1949 these* courses were ruled unacceptable, " 

and schools were required . to have been in operation” 

> at least one yéar (latex changed to two) and to have 
enrolled at lea~15% nonveteran: students DEEOry re~ 
“ceiving any*morféy under the GI bill. 15 ase o 


4 


. poor quality of training in many.of these schools 34 \ 


u * 
Erom aaueres ek of Sodt secondary education, the Tost sig- 


« ov 


nificant fact about veterans’ education berfefits ds their volatility. 


é cg wa as 
Table 15 makes the) point vividly for fiscal years’ 1967 through 1979..°* 
be : i - ? 7 6 . & ; 


cote of. the period sponte about $252 million. 


eae a * a oa 
Over the "same period, .though it didn’ fe gid quite as 
7 ee 


fast, the number, of . part icipants sti) grew: enormoushy rapidly. 


tent dollara, 


‘Nine 


wi 


a i 9a 
a ws , a > vy 
: - ° w 63. ‘ 4, 
a ~ » 
i . * " : 7 ; . ‘ , ; ars P e 4 
. ys > , . 
\ ° TABLE 15* e 4. é, 
1 6 - ¢ ¢ 
. ad ENROLLMENT OF VETERANS AND SPENDING FOR : " 
ot VETERANS" TRAINING UNDER G. 1. BILL OR BILLS, ; 
‘ x x > = FISCAL YEARS 1967-1979%* » 
er 2 ST 7 - 
' (1) 7 (2) . (3) 2 ©. (4) 
, Total Enrolled in 4 
Total in _TInstitutipns of . : 
‘Training’ Higher Learning ; ' Spending 
Fiscal Year -" (in thousands) , ° (in thousands) © (millions of dollars) 
we ee 
- tg 1967 468 339 te ® 252 
% 1968 - 687 414> 407. 
° ’ ie * \ 
ye 1969 . O27) | 529 , # , 615 
_— 1970 | 1,214 | 677 - 939 
| @ 1971 . 1,585, 97 : 1,522 
7 or” 
; _ 1972 1,864 1,065 9” : * 1,812 
So! 1973 2,126 k181. 2,513 
Yn 4 “1974 2 2,359 14 337° . 3,006" 
| ‘Tsay 2,692 1,696 7 | 4,165 
1976 » 2,822 1925 .* 5,029 
; ‘ a es é 
—o. 1977 1,938 . ae 1,220%kx | dips 3,567 : 
a . . ° . ‘ . 
. 1978 © 1,447 QL2kee e 4 2,814 
a -1979 (1,237. 779*% « 2,420. 
et * Veterans Administration, Reports and Statistics Service, Office 
‘ ofy the Controller, Vetérans Benefits Under Current Educational 
Programs Information Bulletin, April 1977, p. 70. . 
‘ The Washington Office of the, Gollege Board, "The Fiscal Year 1979 
_ Federal Budget ag¥ the Outlook for Student Assistance Programs," 
", February 3, 1978, p. 7... .. °° 
: . _ Administrator of Veterans Affairs Annual Report 1976 (Washington: 
° _ U.S. Government Printing Office, date of publication unlisted)} 
3 p. 196. ¢ oe ' 
" — &*k For Fiscal Years 1978 and 1979 there is estimated to be a smal], 
: number of trainees and a correspondingly small amount of spending. 
‘under the Post~Vietnam* Era bill in addition to the participation 
. C And, spending under the Vietnam Era bill. _ 
7 . 8 | RK Estimated assuming the proportion’ of trainees training inAtst ttu- 
a ae. tions of, higher learning will be the same in 1977-1979 as it was 
*. t in 197%~1976, ‘ - 3 : — 
4 . 5 q _ rs ae 70) ‘ 


tae os .o ae . F 


ey suddenly the. turning point came; following it, the decline 
has oe prée lpttous. The estimates are. “hae, between-the peak in 
fiseal year 1976: . selec year 1975- 16. -~- and three years later, 


the enrollment, of veterang under the G.I. Bill will have declined by 


59.5 percdat, and the total spending on veterans’ benefits will have. 


ry 


is educational bills and since veterans gone te attend lowccest 8 


IV Oe except NDSL was in operation, this program extends bene-- 


this prograQwas not financial. aid per se but rather the pot itm that 


* ° 


\ 
decbined by, 51.9 percent. Of course it should be pointed out that 


not all veterans attend the postsecondary Tevel. Moreover, probably 


e 


only a relatively small fraction of that money came to the institu- 


tion$-in the first place since it {ts for living a¥ well-as’ for pay- 
Se ; : i: 
o oo f 
institutions. But even when all of this has-been said, the implied ° 


loss,of ‘revenue to postsecondary educatioff promises to put at Least 
\ : 


some strain on the budget's of certain institutions at a time when 


< 4. . -_ 
even without this additional difficulty, their financial problems 


. a . 
ane already rather severe. 
.. : : , ; ie ° * 


“4 i‘ 


° 


D. Students! Benefits Under Social Security 


"The other Inajor progig Sik oids of OE that distributes funds: to 


be spent. on sddeweion is the Social Security Kdménistration' 8. student - 


bener ite gropram Enacted nm 1965, perore any of the current Title 


fits to "18- to 21- -yéar-old unmarried full-time student dependents 


eo. 


Sf. dead, disabled, and retired workerecle The principle underlying 


a » 


e4 a 


sede parent's income was Cen aindeeds: it invodved hardship. fOr a 


cht'ld -- even one who was over 18. 


» 


Education benefits under social security currently differ in 


an impottant respect: from those for veterans: they are growing, - 
, ) : 
_ not shr inieing. In fiscak year 1976, outlays were $1.3 billion, 
which. made the program about 50 percent bigger than the BEOG program. 
“f 


; in that year, “able 16 oe the estimated outlays and number of | 


Benet elaxiws for Social re educat ion: benefits for fiscat ~~ a 
. 8 
year 1977 through fiscal’ year 1982, Not all of the beneficiaries 


: 


attend collgge. In 1972-73, 70 percent were in college, and 20 per-— _ : 
: cent in high school. . 
fe eee 
~~ we . 
; 
ESTIMATED BENEFICIARIES AND OUTLAYS, e 
. SOCLAL SECURITY -EDUCATION BENEFITS, * 
FISCAL YEARS 1977-1982 " 
s * ; 
i 
_ Benefictarigs ~~ “Benefits Paid 
Fiscal Year (thousands): (millions of dollars) 
1977 841 . 1,622 ; x 
_ . 1978 876 a 1,819 >. # 
. 1979. 900 2,017 a7 
1980 cg 908 : 2,188 
1981 = 911 2,344 
1982 ° — 9100 | 2.485 


ve Congress of the United States, Congressional Budget Office, 
Social Security Benefits for aes eS eeerems Ue. 
\ Government Print ing ae 1977), 10. 


Except for some so-called "loans of convenience” extended 


“dee GSL, all Title TV's programs. are need-based; other things 


e 


pets equal, the Award will vary with the -level ‘of family income. 


Benefits under soc fal Pema are quite different. a resemble 


it a payments for loss of income, and therefore the more in-. 


‘ a 
come ‘that has been laste the higher the payments tend to be, In ; 
oe , of ; 
1975, the average annual award was $1900, considerably above the C 
| 7 | Se ‘ 
maximum amount then -= or’even now -- available in the BEOG program. 


v 


" Proposals have been made to eliminate or substantially alter. 


this program. Towdrd the end of his-term, Breetdent Ford, mindful 


of the finanetial plight of the social security trust funds and 


aware that other student aid programs are baued on feed. recommended 


that the program be phased outs? 


plan and suggested, instead, that,a ceiling be put on annual pay- 


ments to coincide with the BEOG 


taken place, 


° 


tan The States 


Hite federal government is 


President Carter altered that 


@eiling, but po such change has yet 


Fl . 
f e 


\ 


not alone in supporting student ata.*8 v 


The states also have programs of substantial [onreanences Bmineten 


in the aggregate they are not nearly as Large as the federal pro- 


grams. In 1969-70, roughly $200 million as awarded by states to g 


“6 


471,000 students. By 1975+76, 


to roughly $500 ania. and 


s 


the level of support had grown 


* 


there were 860,000 recipients. 2” 


buring 1977-78, the states plan €o spend about $746 million’ on - 


awards to over 1.1 million students, a growth of 50 percent in just 


: . 20 
the past two years. 


* ‘ 


- 


“The growth In ‘state expend{ tures has heen stimulated by the 


yy “ . 
Federal State Student tacent ive 
eo 


‘ : : . 
ry nx 


4 


. 


ber 


Grant (SSIC) program whieh offers 


m9 # - 3 


& i 


2 


"5 matching funds a the statue.’ Although pnaeed as part of the - 

| Education Amendments. of 1972, the program gas ioe Gak into operat ion 
>>" until 1974-75.) In 1969, only side were: had programs of finan- 
. ctal aid for students. Aa St 1974-75, paeeiy rene states "haa SEALY 


one programs that qualified for funds under $810, and by the fall of 
r) & \ 
~ 1977, Alaska was the only state not’ offering some need-based Aid for 


its students, “! There have been numerous Yimitations on the distribu- 
- tion of the. states’ funds. ; Of the sixty-one separate programs in . @® _ * 
7 : : . \ .. 
1974-75, fifty-one were restricted to undergraduates, forty-eight 


Seu were limited,to full-time students, and forty-seven limited the use 


2 of funds to {n-state inet tut tons, ** 


Two oa aaa of the states' programs are a : 

‘ A t@, . ’ 7 

First, expenditures are heavily concéntrated in afew stat In . . 

7 » : , he 
“the aggregate, roughly two-thirds of the spending ‘is done iy five 


! 7 states —- New York, California, Illinois, Pepnsylvania, and Ohio. \ 
, New York's contribution is expected to be about 30 percent of all’ | ' 
“spending by tha states ,for financial ‘aid in 1977- 78. Because the 
programs of oruer stalies have expanded, this*concentration is less 
= - 4 pronounced than tt was a few years ago ~~ Eliese five leading states 
spent Ry three- nen of the total tn 1971-72 -- but it-is 
still quite substant tf 23 J 
The second chardetbetst ie is the cece in ‘orientat ion 
between state and federay grant programs. Federal programs give much 


Ps of their money to student fron families ‘with relatively low incmes 


. who tend to go to public i teurene By contmast, more than half 


\ 


of the atid distributed by the states goer to ftuonts who attend 
2 . ‘ ¢ ° : * 


e 
te 


OE 


revenues which have recently amount ed to ‘\ neighborhood of $10 


comparison, since not all of the money designated for student aid 


: federal policy in recent years: has been @o put financial aid into 


ra : oe : ar | 


6&8  * 7 ae 


7 


private ingettutions. Joseph Boyd, executive director of ‘the 


ILLionis State" S¢holarship Commission, has tommented: ok 
a . wf 
: It {s clear that large numbers of students who are. 
not being served by the federal programs, with family ns 
incomes between $12,000 and $30,000, are receiving f 
large amounts of state assistance. 25 ' . 


* ° 
4 { 


A major qhestion for the future is the extent to which the % 
‘ is e 


lederal government may condition matching funds. upon. particular 


' terms which the states dislike. It is possible that there will be 


disagreement about. whether recipients may be part~time as well ag 
full-time students and also about which institutions are eligible 


to receive the funds. Probably the most sensitive issue for the: 


states igs "portability." If the federal gdvernment were to insist 


rd : 
that mdtching funds would be available only if students from a given 


State could use the aid at institutions in other states, there would 


_ probably be ines eaieies, 


r 4 


Fedetal and state programs of financial aid together generate 
4 . . 


\ 


billion annually. In comparison with the total current~fund revenue, ” 
‘of higher eucat fon institutions, currently sofewhat over $40 billion, 


this amount is substantial; though’ one must not make too much of the 


I 


actually becomes revenue ‘for the institutions. A central theme of # 


the hands of the students and to allow. them to spend it largely as 


ythey choose. ‘This eee | put. many: institutions in the ‘ 4 


pos\Ltion of having to ‘sell their serviges and compete for students 

’ ; 7 a 
. . t 

in a\more explicit sense than ever before. : 4 


: : 
. 
r 
> i i 4 


a ea . _ oe e: 


: WII. ALLOCATION QF FINANCIAL AID: FUNDS . 


The emphasis in the veeviour. section =e on the” source of fuylds. 
They are provided by anetyedualle: and private organizations, by, eovent 


bp. 


ment at the feder al and state level, and by the ee ee. them~ 


- selves. Somet imes institutioné make awards even when | there is no = 


ee 


“source” in the usuat sense. In such cases the aid is said to be 
y 7 : 


oc 


"unfunded." 
ss — 
Once aid is’ Avatlable to be abe some procedure vor allo- 
CO see cating it must be adopted. There are " many possibilitiés, Oxe would 
simply be to hold a Jottery. Nothing could be simpler, but the only 
ma jor secon it ciment would be to ‘avoéd hdving. to take edponstbiides® 
"for any sensitive decisions pocued possibility would be for in- 
stitutions to give preference to. thos shitoees whose presence would 
especially pede them, sometimes a violinist, more frequently an 
athlete. | 
Athletic scholarships have been around for a long time, and thd 
controversy- surrounding them has not changed much over the Jeers: 
In’ 1927, Harvard' S President sual said iat coliees should be 


’ 
Carnegie Foundation for the. Advancement of Teaching. gunitenea. a re- 


port called Américan College atretics: which, aceording to The. New 


York Times, "sent shock waves reverberating through ‘the academic - . 


‘more than "mere adjuncts to football stadiums," ane in 1929 tie , 


eae "lL The veneee assessment was. the following: 


Into ‘this game of pubiieiey the distgeteiey of the present 


- & 
i, . day enters eagerly. It des¥{res for itself the public ity 
‘ that the newspapers can supphy. It wants students, "it wanta. 
” popularity, but above all it Wants money and erwaye: more. « 


money. ¢ 


The athlete 1B the most available publicity materiatthe 
College has. A grekht scientific discovery will make good . . 
.press material for a few days, but nothing to compare to that 
-of the performance of a first-class athlete. Thousands are 
interested in the athlete all the time, while the scientist 
2} “is at best only a passing show. And so it naprens that the 
athlete lives in the white light of Pipes cee rages 


Chick-Meehan, New York University's football coach in 1929, 
had seen the report before publication, and he told his team: 


ee 7 ® I've already read it, and you're - s 5 
going to be shocked when you see. 9 
“4 how little you' re getting paid.. 


Although it is a splashy and notorious topic ~* ag well as a 
very important one for some institutions---- the athletic scholarship 
is only one example of a criterion that may be used in awarding aid. 


‘ spadeMLe promise is certainly mnOEneES Today, however, lsat 1. _ 


\ 
ie at the center of attention;erather need is the aor eviterton: 
’ v . % , 
1, make this BODE is not to deny that, in many settings, special | 


‘ 


abr files -~ iether fn athlet}es, academic work, or numerous erhae ° 
area& -- have a great deal. to do with who “is admitted, especially to 


selective colleges. But the. point = that, to a very large extent ~~ 


efforts axe being: made to meet evenhandedly the measured needs of 


all the stidents eeu enrolled. The ain is to avoid: giving 


’ 


more than measured need to some, who are especially ‘favored because 


. a 


‘) of what they can do for the institutions, while leaying with less 


t 


than their m asured need those who, hodah ‘admitted, are nevertheless 


‘not 80 Aighly ae “This ideal has not been universally achieved, 
‘ x = + 
but Ehere are - widespread fe ee efforts to move towards ae 


\ 


In considering needs analysis, it is worth ae two points at: 


- the outset. First, as practioed. needs analysis involves detailed 
ge - w f 
calculations that give it a greater aura of precision than is warranted. oe 


: 
" 


. é fr 7 My dey f. ra : 
‘ : , 4 . : / 
e.. ae f . 7 , : \ 
BIG 9D ss 


ie * at . e i ; _ . . . , i 
I ' : : : 


. ge : ; / 
fome specific judgmenté about such 


Inherent in-this process ar 
ie : ; 


x 


things ds. how familtes caf ould allocate their budgets, what » 


constitutes a reasonable of living, and what is sufficient 


provision for a family's fu -- matters which are, to say the . 


least, controversial. _ ae 


Second, needs analysis, as performed by the federal government 


s 


aaa enema er private agencies which die: this work, is based on the 
agp t Lon that parents ‘retatia a major responsibility to oats the 
Aeratse feasible ontetbutien towards the costs of eoilevs educa- 
tion ioe their children. In that sense, needs nett is partially 


in vonflict with some of the quite understandable wishes of many ; 


% 


young people to abandon their financial dependence on their ‘parents 
soon as possible. What needs analysig does sr a is any greater, 


than absolutely necessary transfer of financial dependence from the! 


« 


parents to the institution or society at large. At the same time, 


needs analysis ailows an important role FOR Senuene self-help because 


- 


it makes ample provision for students to contribute to the finance of 
\ : 


their own educations by both working and borrowing. L 


A student*S need is defined simply enough as the cost of edica~ ’ r 
* . : * : "8 


tion minus the resources that are available. The principle resources, 7 
prior to any consideration of a) ee the expected parents). contri- 
bution (EPC) and the student's summer Sutines The sages of educa~ 
tion vary from institution to institution, with tuition being the 


major component of variation, but these costs can be fairly well 


estimated. Obviously, the most sensitive, controversial, and com _ / 
. . “ : * i 


« 


plicated matter is to determine the EPC, ey 


4 


e 


y a. : Certain beckaround Aanrdtng the EPC should be summarized. - 
/ 7 7 things had deve lopsiivever the years, “two private organizations . -- the 


College Scholarship Service (C88) of ‘the College Entrance Examination 


Board .(CEEB) and the fner ican “College Testing Program, (ACT) -- stood, 


ae ' + 
in ‘the first half bi hes 1708; asthe principal vehicles for estimat~ : 


ing EPCs. CSS and ACT would receive detailed information regarding, 


ro! families’ 7 menetal nes and then they would employ their | 
nethodologies to estimate what they believed each particular family 
6 ‘ 
should contrittite: This information would be Eaased oe to the 


4 


aa celiac or colleges to which the student wished to ee oo 


= _ attracting att@dtion in the first half of the 19708: the methods 


employed bi CSS ‘aud ACT were producing different’ results in Pere 


dl 
* 4 ‘ 


Clrcumstarices. In some cases, the difference in recommended EPC was 


af 


= - as much as ARO. Another problem concerned when the applicants or \ 


s 


BEOGS were aytormed of ee outcomes ‘The announcement tended ‘to come 


kate, so late that most of ‘thAdther s sources of aid ne already been 


e 


allocated. Once the thformation regarding the BEOG was known, finan- : 


. ., Clal aid officers had to revise large numbers of awards to prevent ¢ 


va some ecudents from having total resources exceeding the costs of * F 


- their  educabion: Inevitably, such procedures were a and /- 


® 


{nconvenient ’for students and their parents. . : 


It is not enpEaeT te that in such an environment there developed 
\ i 
s . cic major efforts to simplify and improve the system of oo erace 
financial aid. The National Task Force on Student ‘ ‘Aid Problems -- 
ein scHeeaee ee to as the Keppel Task - Force, aftgr its: Chairman, 


former U.S. Commissioner of Education Francig Keppel -- was charge f 


with this task. The Task Force was organized in May, 1974 and 


will lead to the same measure 


‘apply ‘for a BEOG no matter what other sources of‘ aid hen are 


: quest tons concern the detaila, What should the. progressive 


. yoy -f 4 | 
ho oe ane 


completed its work in 1975. ‘The National Cpalition or Coordination 


of Student Financlal Aid was created as a.successor body to pursue 


some of the Keppel Task Force's initiatives. 
site the many tangible vealts of these efforts, two stand 
out, First » uniform methodology has been devetoned and is curren 
tly used by CSS and ACT; now the same information from two families 
| f 


EPC for each, second so-called 


~ 


“nalepie data. pentry” has become a reality, fieeeiy allowing the 


7 | 
informat ion provided to css or ACT to become; in turn, an appli- 


tation -for a, BEOG. In this way ,! an enormous amount of paper work | 


_ € 
. . : 
has been suited ein since, in many “instances, Students routinely 


also pursuing, In fact, in twenty states a student must apply 


for a BEOG ‘as a condition of eligibility for a state award." 

hides, 04 is the EPC seaieinies eae the uniform mcnoneleeyy 
There. are many, merar sey, but the basic strategy is straightforward 
and elosely analogous to the. procedure for ie the 
feder a aHceme tax? Fron gross incqme, a number of items are_ 
subtracted to arrive at "available income." _ That figure is 


supplemented by an amount which depends upon the parents' assets “= 


the adjustment could be zero —~ and, the result. is "adjusted “se 


~~ ; f 


available Income," To, that ‘number a progressive rate structure 


of "taxation" is applied, If more than one: child is Wpeortege. 


ut one daa an addjt ional adjustment is made, The end resuit is- 


cy . . ¢ 


the EPC. 


Of course, in thinking about ‘actual results, ‘the important 


{ 


4 


te : 
. an 3S 
. : ‘ 
: : ‘ F fe 


: | _ | S. | . : Qt) ‘ . : . - : . 


We 


taxation rates be? How should different, kinds of, assets be treated? 


What consideration is to be given toa family'with several children , 
in corceee at once? Ag fundamental as these pueernone are, it is 


sinply beyond he ‘Scope of thig-paper to do more Ena Identity 


a co = 


them and emphasize their importance, - . a . 


Without exploring those details, nowevers we. can examine. certain ’ 
findings. - Table 17 vice uaa 4 comparison a the resuits of appiyink 


. the uniform methodology” for” the academic years 1977- 78 and 1978-79 _ | + 


to a sample of 10,000 cases drawn from the files: of css under cer- 


tain reasonable gacitipeions: abqut. changes in aggregate economic . 
*e } . : 
a These results illustrate what magnitude. of parental : 


bg 


contributions ‘are being expected, on the average, at varied levels 
of income re also ‘show that recent adjustments in the details - 
of the nethodology, ‘have had the effect of Tower‘ing, not raising, 


‘the EPC, 


* 


- this 4a er omne is ‘worth - emphasizing. As it: happens, -the . 3 ve 
\ relevant formulas have: bets modified: fin the last few years to ‘pro- * 


| duce somewhat reduced EPCs, In commenting on this Epo omen quite: 
recently before the House's ; Subtommittee on Postsecondary, Eauentlon, 
; de : : : >». f os ° 
/« ° Lois Rice of the CEEB had ‘this to say: ‘ ; . 
; A little over, two years ago my organ} ation, 
’ ‘ ating through the College Scholarship Se#vice, put 
Minto effqct a wholesale reduction in the levels of 
, . expected family oe toward college costs. “ 
The, necessary consequence was’ that ‘hundreds of \- 
thousands of mdddle and upper-income families who os 
(because of their incomes) were .not Brevicuspy 
qual ified for aid found themselves eligible. fos 
By ssenine the implication "of these remarks one step further, 


we gain insight into important aspects of Ie distribution of |, 
4 7 ‘ 


» & 


4 
‘ 


» 


ae v 


» 


* COMBARISON OF AVERAGE PARENTAL 


Ancome -Level s 


naa eee sie 


ee 6 ,000-" 7,999 


_ = c. 
TABLE 17* 


mn) 
75... 


-BASED ON A.CSS SAMPLE OF 10,060 CASES, 


8,000- 9,999 , 
- 10,000-11,999 
-12,000-13, 999 


ih 


16,000-17,999 


»PO0- 15, 


,999 


18,000-19,999 
20,000-21,999 


22,000-23,999 
. 24,000-25,999 


26 000-27, 999 
"28 000-29, 999 


‘financial oo 


o':,30,000" and up 


. - bad 


* The Céllege Scholarship Service of the College Entrance a 


Examination Board, Financial Aid News, volume 6, number 3,° 


May L977, p. 


RK sy 


2. 


ach negative number 
“greater, -- hy “prec 


Frequency 


. 850 


1,063. 


4128 


1, 196 


Hr, 104 


931 


: s . | 
3 iF 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 
; 
Mean 
1978-79 AY 1977-78 AY 
-480 %* 421 xx 
~3254k | 13-273 4k 
69 kk ee a 
200 . 264 
450 525 
meal 800 
; 993 1 088 
3 1,273 1,382 
ot 1783 eae) Wg 
| 2,116 2,262 
2,550 2,690 _¢ 
7 2,895 — 3,043 
| 4,983 | 


ACABEMIC YEARS 1977-78 AND 1978-79 


55.102 


» 


Implies that the measured need is even 
sely the amount -of the negative number +-" 


than tt would be’ tf the ened nea 4 contribution were 
precisely Zero. 


s 


° 


oy Ede 


~ 


th, 
From the perspective of parents, a’ Lotering-of thie 


BPC fs generally a “wood thing because it mean? that? 


i a. ; ; : a 
@ Cempted. to. think that the institutions. would because, .insofar as 


the parents WM preaindlny have to come Lar 
ifs 


we any need at all, 


y 
4, 


e 


a 
; 


© 


' 


% ce ee dae 
Now, who might .oppose”such a change? 
4 a cos gs . on " 


i 


f. ra family 


the amount of aeed will incréase. 


Initially we might-be _ 


e-% 


4 
te 


paver mets funds are limited, any decrease in revenue obtained from 


Fungis. 


a cz 


TA, 


we 


the Anat tor? Tita outs 
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“hGwEVeR, 
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to he 


—, 


® 
mores 


compl tented § 
.*% 


ely From Inat {tut tonal 


a" 
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gevent pipet, James Bowman scpuees bits ore Informat fons 
“ae 


‘Ee. 


a 


VA 


SP 


Ina 


oe 


: a 4 = *. _ ae a fs fe = 
seg 7 ona + gponablecas re comment Is Hartontiy® heard about, bile ae . : 
nr. CSS's expected’ parental coptribution levels, pPar~ . * : '- 
ye. ticularly for familtes, vid incomes. over $20,000.4. 
_ On-‘the one hand, marty high-cost;? “independent” 
A |. tnstituttons say that tha’ expectéd parents’ contri- 
. -butions for. families above these income ‘levels are : or 
™"~ 7" too low. These institut to s maintain that they - a. vege 
te are, “in. effect, subsidizing family consumption :of + + — 
ae 7 é other goods and services. . On the other hand, many 
a -° y other. high-cost, independent institutions: Say that: 
oo | the expected parents' contr{but fons are: too high 
-for families. abowe these income levels. and that - or <e 
students ‘from these families would be unable. to : 
x 4 +S Ae plata the tr, oa Lf tHe css Baia a! were - 
Pr a5 : strictly used. . fy ; 
This rc. lt ‘seems to confirm | an important) notion ‘about. private 
weil : For the st pong tar a it, is a ad some— 
a *e 
- thing of. an drritatd “to. bed Lets obligation to Site: say, $2000 - 


worth of financial aid to someone who would Sindy Some with an 

4 - ' “pe t ‘ 7 . o 4 
‘ ‘ i ae r t Oe. : ry 

is * award. of only $1500, - But hus ether private a ae dibek 

ee oe : . a” ia 

i 4% haver to’ work hard to ea, their frestman ary. ‘and may even. have _ . 


a ba . 
* a? 


i ee . ‘some excess tapaaity, de is jue as great an irritation % be under 


- gome constraint to offer only $2000, when $2590 would be required 


e : ° v 8 om 
» to-enroll the student who, Oey pgssibly tempted, to come , “wil © 
e° . * ae 2. 
. actually, settle for the jnuch cheaper public inst itdtiony’ a, ee ' 


e 
t 


can . 'So" far this, discussion of, Ene role of needs ‘analysis has eon 


- . J 4 * 


cerned only the, uniform method logy which guldes tre institutdons.. sae 


“primarily about the HPC —— ag they construct: “packages F aere me ae 
3 eH, = 
ye ald, Buy: what about the awarding of ‘the BEOS? - Although a studgnt . oe ‘ 


Ree BEOG nay ; becetve additional: funds: allocated ehrdough the ; . 
= 2 tact g “the. ‘BEOG rg “ts awarded ‘by* a federal seveuimane ®, 
< = The process ‘tg ‘foimatly quite ‘similar és the one carched on theouRljs . 


Se, es 


a an thier je of the und form: i ty ieee *irst » the cpht 


button f ram: sy 


- BBS | a . sy . ¥ : 
. 


-  ¢ ; 68 ‘N 3 a 
- 9 \ 
the student aand his eaely | 1s determined, _ This number, calred ‘is 


& 


Student 1 RL igibLl ity Tndex," is chen: Gace m esnineten with. ‘a 7 
e e +, 


* + set of tables to determine the amount of the BROG at the particular 
‘ * ~@ 
tuft ttut ton which the. student plane, .t0 attend, The. ‘tables are 


37 o an 


= «4 ~ constructed to take sian both the $1400 ‘Limitation aie the . 


: > 
. : : tt ae aaa te Pe 
“' . half-cost rule, a, ° 


{ “ “anid, 
we ke : va _ mae 6.3 
pe es - One import ant, detall* indery ing the” dateulacion of. os Student _ 4 


ee —_ . 
A . cligtbiliey ides for the BEOGs oppavan fs. MoxEK highlighting a: * 


i? . ~ 


~ bycause it” shows a 1 natewor thy atffergnce between the uniform meth- — 


: 3 “ey and the: needg analysis of Bhe BEOGs ‘program! Central to 
‘ ; . 4 . > : 


. =o each ‘method: isa step-by- -step sideree Peo: gross income of , 
ee °" 


« 
“tems that Are exempted From: the uae kind of Gzxation eupitoued 


Z : bes to derive the family’ q contribut tons. Tn each method, a major 
; a clement te be eubevacted t's the allowance ‘for family maintenance, i: 
eo hie >. : . 
. “hut @ehe Allowances differ. “thie uniform petliodotogy uses with - : 
“ytior nod ifigat tot, ene okie of Labor Statistics’ how budge tall 
oe he Bro program, by penerets gaes essent fally the federal pove @ ; 
. - ~ fia 4 _ Table 18 shows ane ce oniatin eat ‘and underlines 
ty the degree to wh teh subject ive Judgmenp” ts very much a part of all 
4 . ets ee analygis. Pe: : = 
* : , - of 


in die ion to administering the award. of , BEOGs, the federal . 
ae . mo : : . 


government has, now also _beggme. deeply: 


oe o 


ved -in reeds analysis 


ee eS ¢ 
: é ne ; 
a aocher. sen, one intel, based | levant history, one can. . 
w ee % + a 
‘a oe * “Veasily assess as even*more Ynpertant. ae SLory. wis intricate, but ” 
e « ‘ ‘ ge, ‘ 
4 : » eS + 9 > ‘Y : ° a F ae 
? toy - ™ 
{ts main features can be sketched .. ‘Tt ae already been penttoned : 
ad _ 
a ees . _ that sover the’ past soveraL yearn; “C35 haa revised” a tables An , . 
. a ; : € ae * ‘ : ~ - : ' : . 
. \. * - . = r : . cs - , 
> ; . & 
* v e 


of Hy TABLE.18* : 2 % | tg 
' 4 . CSS’ STANDARD MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCE : ; ? 
AND -BEOGa" FAMILY SIZE OFFSETS, os 4 | | 
fe os FOR APPLICATIONS SUBMITTED DURING -. De eee , 
1977-78 oe — 
ee a ; aa] 4 : , 
; _ ~ css! Allowance for - BEOG's’ Allowance 
Family Size ; Undergraduates (dollars) © (dollars) 
eg —— re ae 1,050 
a a 4,970. os 3,850 _ 
3 _ OP 6 904 cc | 4,650 
Z 8 ae ; s 
4 . | Ne 2,650 aa 5,900 
He i 3 ; ; = , 9 f 
re 5 ce 9,030 6,950 
6 i 10,560 | 7,900 
" fon, | 11,760 8,750. 
2 ; 8 | 12,960 9,650. 
¥ : a . 
ie’ ee: a 14,160 - - 10,550 
wi Bae ee 15,360- - \ 11,450 
er s% - a -, \. 
wt lt * .  #F 16,560. . 12.300 
Wie 6 2 cage oe 6O CC GN 
each additional ~ qe .* 4,200 & 4 
<.. \ ~ oo : * 
« ae — ’ 4 ° 
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re 7 . 2 * Zollege SchoTarship Service of The College Board CSS_ Need Atialysis: — 
i OP ‘Theory ¢md- Computation Procedures for the 1978-79 FAF. Including Sample 
ca : cass Cases and Tables (New York: Mane Entrance Examination Board, 1977),- 
M22  . 
; ; . inseam BE Health, Education and worrares ef fice of Education, 


1977+78 Perermigptjon of Bae Grant Eligtbilt ty_Index index. p.6. . 


C 


sueh a way that the EPC C dbcLined, Thege \ 


. , of increas ing che ald- ee population afd of increasing the. 4 
aggregate amount of "need" in the system, Whoever was to finance | 


the {nereased Levels of ald implied by these changes could not, 


other things being equal, be expected to welcome them, 
( , 


, ‘ : i, 
7 : \ 
We have-already mentioned the displeasure. of some highly : 
ry : 

’ » v a) ' CyG) . 
selective private Mine a Mere over CSS éffprts to ie ee, : _& i 
i 4 - . “| 
As it happens, the federal government was not happy at thd prospect : 


‘ ; 7 . yr 
efther. ‘The reason (sy obvious, An increase in mbanine (needa : 
in : H i 


the aggregate would surely bring pressure to bear-on the government \ 


to spend mgre. Thus, when CSS did reduce the EPC in 1974-75, the \ 


4 


stage was set for some conflict, The opening conflict was followed 
by “negot fat ions involving the Ford Administration, Representative 
O'Hara [then Chairman of the House of Represéntatives' Qubcommittee 


on Postsecondary ducat ion | » CSS, ACT, and the 'Keppel Task 


tai! 
> 2 " 


Force'," and finally some compromise. This episode a largely 


ry : a 


ch 
bea ebupsnstiite ig and AcT neve a rather new role, 


‘What {s'central t@ ‘the change is that OE has published restrictive 
regulatfous governing the distribution of aid upder, the campus-based 


programs. To begin with, the aid must be allocated®in accordance with 
« _ * f 4 


' a needs analysis system approved by the-Commisstoner. The regulations 
then go on to specify what 3ort od system the Commissioner will approve, 


aud it becomes ¢ clear that virtually no discretion whatsoever remains for 


' ‘the opesator of the system, The only revision that are. allowed are 
vo i 


, annual élinnees to adjust mechanically for inflation, and they are 


, not suggested; .they are mandated . As a result, to qualify.as an 


s ] 


4 
2 


-_ 8B 


ose 


role CSS and ACT once had. 


_ Off leer, he or she i the pivotal figure on the campus, who deter- 


9 


allocatior of the Pane bared funds, tly unLform methodology « of ACT 
sad CSS must simply follow the ‘modus operandi established by the 


Commissioner. Thus there has beéh quite a change from the independent 


Although nothing much has been said about the financial aid ee 
i? 6 \ : ‘ 


-mines the content ae the "aid packages" for the ind iviguat student , 


‘y ‘a 
a ry bop 


dedi with the exceptions, explains ‘the rules, and is eeauuneitrs , ae 
, a 
iceeriened! tn elping the institution to raise money to support 


1 7 o 
the system of ata, - , JN 


+4, 


? 
Two points from the perspective of Ene financtal aid officer 


oe 


at the campus | ‘level are worth making. An aid package ‘routinely 


~ 


“Oe three components loan, grant, work, [In order to make the 


scarce resource of money for aid go as far as possible, it is 
i. 


“standard” to begin a package -with.a substantial amount of self-help: ° 


i damien, ee s 


Loang and work, There are vatiations, of course, but in the moré—- ~ 


selective collages $1800 would not be an unrepresentative, figure 

es ; 
for the self-help component that is allocated before there fs any 
moncy in the form of a grant whatsoever, \ < 


The second point is the dilemma that so many afd-admisstons officers 
9 


‘ « 
now confront, espectally in those private coljJeges that are below. the top 


a ; 
ten percent in terms of selectivity. Consider this ae scenar lo. 


/ 


The col Lege has ‘some excess eapncrtys a $4, 000 tuition, and five candidates 


to poneecew for admission as conmuterg and Boe: financial aid. One of the 


. 


° 


cand {dates needs $4,000 and each of the oe $1,000. If the one 
n 


. 


$4,000 in* ald will have been awarded, and the institut fon will. have enrol-lad 


with the seevtat need is admitted and gi the amount of aid needed, 


-one new student and obtediled ‘no new revenue, “If, instead, the 


. * 


“other. four caritidates | are ‘all admitted, and given the’ amount of 


. aid which. they: neéd, ches instttution will have: avapdbaPthe same 
ae . s: ~ : ° 


aoe amount ‘of finanéial aid ==. $4, 000 | on but in this cae, - will have’ a4 


ge four new students as well ag $2, 000 of: extra: “Yevehue, \thoigh . 


this account, is ‘overty staple, it pointe to the fact~that _in in a tind 


of excess s capacity -- such ° ‘as now extets and seems certain to per~ ” 
* 


~ . E * sist -- institutions have sttong incentives: to: spread financial. - 


Ve “J 


” 


a . aid aes over many. rather Enea: Goncentrate it heavily on a fu. be 


a 


Although many more adtalie could be discussed, most of. the major . 


‘general’ features of the allocation process have been "presenigd. awe 
Owe. of ee. most important observations worth emphasizing about it 


_ 


ey : is that tha, amount. of a, available in the aggregate, as well” as . a8 


“its ‘atstedbadlon angug inatituttana, is ‘the primary oor coat of = 


A 


ae ’ the degree. to which opportunities for choice can “be Amproved The 
es ee 92? a 
. - BEOG program serves to promote access ‘but not, int ‘any - substantial 


awk ee a eee Se eis . os .* oé 


“way, to ‘enhahce choi, ‘A poor student vith,a BEOG needs a great : ee 7 
. 4 : ry 7 aa : : 5 
deal of ‘additional help. to attend a high-cost college. That nies 


can, _cotie through ane campus-based_ programs or else from; other | 3 ‘a Z 


% 


“resources, typically the institution! 8 own. ° The role of the Dean 
of. Admissions ‘din this ergcess is crucial. It 1g to enroll | a freshman i 
, ‘class for whieh needs f the aggregate are , Loughty ‘equal ' ‘to | thes 


. vesources for tectiae them which de vty a‘ptactical matter, a _» #3 = a : 


, the processes of seins ee and allocating financial ‘aid go’ r- 


’ 


4 fy : we tt eee .. 3: : 
‘hand in hand. In ideal c ircumstances , the class. te singly, admitted 
a 


a 


ot a 
without Tnuch reference | to. who oes and — not iced Financial ald, 


but in 4 ict, “dt is a. Luxury to be able’ tor proceed in’ that way, and . 


. . * 


the high-cost Anstitutions which ‘do ‘so, AEothete ate any: at; all, 


are few indeed, 


v 


" ce ee ere a 83 ot. i 
_ ae be ba 2 32S 
: A t “i fee 

ees a _ 4 .§- | VIELE,” SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS . 

3 . "the survey rs financial aid, in the. 2 preceding’ ne suggests 
' as. a number of conc yding observations. Pose 2 te ee Oe a 

. | » & Improving access fds been the. focus of foierat policy, “How 
S - far have we. come? What fenains: te: be accomplished? In considering 


—— 


ft ds impertant, to remember that the states ; 


| the federal involvement! 
. have a long history of making access to higher fvcat ion available y 


ass ae a “ates. proportion. of ‘the ‘cohort of high school graduates. 
Table 6 “— on. page, 30 “— provides . a central. item. of evidence 
on access. it ‘shows ghe very. substantial diftergnces that still 


exiat between rates of participation ‘for those whose incomes are, 


ne 


high and low as well as for’ those whose sae awuned: abilities are » high 


‘4 


and low... gt we read down each column we get a eleae sense that one °.': 


‘unfinished task ts to equalize opportunities for. access ‘between’ . 


ifs “students who. are comparably talented bit unequally endowed ‘financial- ae 


Nhs And to the. extent that we are especially concerned. with ‘those 


oe 8 io of high medsured academic ability,. che: -nunber@# in coLuin 3 should 


=A é _ especially atttactour ee _ a a og ge 
. To learn the. impact ‘of federal . policies on access, “te ar 
7 - | , | - = 
ew. ee gourd 88. helpful to | aoe ‘the ‘content of Table 6— ‘for some . 
~\ = : . de, e 
‘ i ; 7 oe, 
aE ie i rf 


\ 
f 
ad 


2 dally among: ‘those: groups. on whom federal ‘eliores have been 


“suggests chat major opportunities still exist for ‘gupchee - improve 


ment, 


. ; ’ 4. ; ‘i 
| 84 “ 
ae 4 a me . ‘i 
” F ‘@ é stanton vs ae fe sic ae ot Le ae 
i a earlier Years. | Although certain similar tables: exist : * oy 2 
"for earlier years, one distinguish ing -- “cell by cell ae between < 
thosé who do. and to not attend ‘college is not readily vate, out ce 


Thus | it ts "hard: to know what improvement tne has ‘been “> cespeay 
todised, . tie 
However, whatever nS rate of. ‘Progress has a the , table surely eo 


‘ : a . Pi! 


A frequently made suggestion for’ improving access is. to direct 
Pipi money in the first instance to Mon-instructional. costs. Currently # —_ ee eh 
oe aE Ps . 6 iy : 
_. BEOG Ls focused on they total « costs of attendance and is therefore : a os 


conphas tized providing subsistence which ds, after all, the first 


, “order of concern, especially for those “who are Poor. 


é ‘ ry 
« 


_ probably a less effective vehicle oo Amproving access than if id 


—- 


Of course , 


a 


Snstructipnal costa would still sremain, but a number’ of people 


Knowledgeable 1 in this atea: | have concluded that there are: some _ oe 


a ticular -~ to ‘deal with the problem. = a as a 


> on. the size of a BEO “2 


ot 


“quite. feasible rearrangements of existing ‘programs, -- ‘SEOG od par~ - 


, oy S 


{ 


8 concerns: ‘the. particidlar Atintta, imposed 


* ene ee 


; more generally, hae the relative, prdexi- 


sh - ve 
thes 4 should. be between a access. and: improving omportunittes - = oe a ( 
yen oy cc - ; 
fae. chiles. <Atter at, gan the BEOG program truly: be described « ‘as - — Bee i 
an ce when at Gane that = no: mat ter, “how ae. . | a a 
pipe: he ius ions =o a BEOG. seal 2 mot ‘EAhan more=théin half of Ate: | wee a ae 
ae That ‘te'the bopelen: ‘of the half=fost. rule. ne - sehen aa | _ 7 7 
“ae a. ‘baton the’ need was large happened to aépite, to an extensive oor iy a a 
ee ‘ g2 fone = r a ie . 
5 . : ee 9" =, 7 | ¢ | ) ‘ 


. BEOG as the foundation. Seven. $0, tt? 8s a long way. from $1400 ;to. 


fora | growing number of "institutions, the dssue ts even more 


= sensitive ‘than usual, - Within: the. cones of what now appéar to Be 
ale half-cost Provision and a ‘maximum. authorization of $1800, dere is 
a no consensus on’ what! the. total impact: om particular changes would be. 


‘on the- fortunes of the ‘two sectors, although nenbers of each: sector 


elobbying begins the position of the ward 


ae an 


ciltene, the’ BEOG would not even; provide half. because of the’ ‘over 


7 all Limitation» currently, $1400, and, ‘though: ‘scheduled to rise, . 
noe currently author ized to go beyond $1800 ‘in any event, - ‘To be oe 


_ sure, there are other" sources ‘of sméney, Tn the right eAF cumstances, 


an: institution could make up a Package starting with a ‘natan 


“the $7498 Afeved as es reoddent budget for attending 


a eae D ral 
Princeton during’ 1977-78, Indeed’ ‘not everyone must: go to. 


| ; ae | 
Prinéeton, “but. the question ve should the federal government — 


- take. the initiative ‘to make it sacier than it: now apee: for some, . 


ial a? 


4. 


* ite might not otherwise ‘go there, to ‘do. so? 


Ww iy _ a 
To. raise that iasue is. to plunge | ‘tanto the midst of ay publie- 


. 


e 


private. controversy. The other’ side of ‘atloving: a wider range for 


“choosing is that students will make a Wider range - of cho idéer: There’ 


are always inst {tut ions for which a small decline in the number of: 


applications can have serious budgetary consequences, but in the 


“ . 


peripd ta double: which | excess capacity will become a larger pronice 


politically feasible alternatives to such features ee the BEOG as” 
i 


we, ~ . 


7 ae a * o 


: have: somg, sense of Proposals which they Like most and least. When the 7 


8 ‘constituencies within . 
2 


1 oe * a. 
higher education -- ‘which are ‘trequently fe a standoff fe {gue | 


r 


Like revising BEOGS. -- are. ‘well ‘represented, What tends:to get. ° 
| aS 2 oe ee a ne ee 
9p : . ae. 


a ) 


Lan 4 ie a8 i re By 

= 8G oe os? - Bee ee 

. es : 
submerged, for a variety of reasons -~ ag ebate é édst certainly. . ao 


s- 


being ‘an: important one ais promotion of the goal of making wider 
the. range of. choice eal 4atteally available ‘to the stvddne. 


ekg A Particularly. Important aspect af the peaecal ‘subject of 
v 


~ choice is: ‘the extent to which bhose whom federal policies encourage 


7 


womectitng, -to Bey. on this subject: £4 


(educational enpfrienc is. suitable, the rhetoric’ of. “equal access |, 


“to, participate will Predominantly end up in i ae public Junior 3 


. 
4 aia 


colleges rather than, in ‘some, representative way, in institutions 


- actoss the entire spectrum, Writing in 1973, a _CEEB panel had - 


a eS 


-. public policy grounded. tn a narrow. -concept of access . a Fae 
a implies | that.class status rather than: individual at- oA . 
-.- tributes and: achievements would determine opportunities | 


. fe 


for higher education;. and that the higher education. | - 


system would ‘become. more stratified than it is Now: on 
the basis of income and social class, ) 


unstated but- frequent | assumption that a poor a 7 N 
1% 


‘First: generation college~goer should enter the local 
community college or vocational school; his children . r 
“might. enroll in 'd state’ college or ‘public: ontverdity, se, 
and the following generation might finally go to/a .. oe 

~ prestigious private college or un{versity, | ‘In other 
words, *the poor should rise | nly one rung at a. time up| 

’ the ‘ladder’ of institutional types. The panel rejects 

' such’ thinking as alien’to a society that claims to. be . , 
free ‘of ‘the arbitrary ‘privileges -of class.” a 


Because access to higher. economic and social positions. 
-. is. influenced by. the kind. of’ institution one attends, | | ; 
opportunities for higher. education cannot ‘be equal ol 
~ until the poor and minority students aré‘assured not: 
only equality of access ‘but also equality oe oor 
: among. a and. institutions, - oo 


Spat. kinds of ‘educational “opportunities: do the beneficiaries < ; 


“of ‘federal policy actually obtain? ‘Aithough! a predise answer ° 


t e 


. canpot , tow be Bivens: it is Amportant ‘to -seneaif that, unless she” 


Pe 


will ee to. fea bottol indeed. “To the extose. Cae duvtying arden 


ee :¢ 


A 


. Somet imes new offerings will need to be devefoped; at: other times, 


- hold ‘seems bound: to broaden, inte that point ts well under stood,. 


. dieappointments, 


“% 


- Prepared: students, ‘the. institutions in which ‘they entoll 1 must” e- 


able: to provide programs from which these studente can. benefiwe 


y t 


ro 


“Whatever institutions they attend, it is. important. that those 


" whom ecdevay policies day: Aato higher education do not enter with. 


¥ 


unrealistic expectations about the opportunities ‘the fob narket, 


> will: offer. Those with higher education still earn more,. on average, 


than those. without. it, Sue she gap has beeh. nartowing: Moreover, 


as the. “supply of ne with some, credential from an institution 


of eee learning: increases , ae spectrum of jobs. witch they will 


’ 


“there exists the danger that mays Pereoe infocus about the way. 


} 


things were chan the way they, are “1ikely to be, ‘nay pace severe. 
¢ : 


“Le 


Another Important ‘question. that emerges is whether’ there may - 


- be’ room ae che. federal ‘goyerntient to. include in oe programs: of 


a 
Pinadclal aid some avardg Geced. on academic ‘excellence; - That 


“concept is. now far removed from OE" major concep, ‘Is it pooatblen 


“ 


to apie; itt. ‘Is it: necessary that} there be’ an alk. or nothing 


™~ 


dectSton between emopas tela. need and academic ability, oF is it ° 


. perhaps possible - “= as well. ais: advisable ~- to. "Pursue both ‘themes - 


. ops : 7 a5 


“he 


us 


_ existing 0 ones will Fequire nodification, 2 3 ' oe an 2 4 


| ee 


ee See eo eh aN : ced : 
-. le a] gg. -; tk 
7 - Bh ae § aS : : .‘. ‘ 
7 " o 4 : an ° 
begs ee education. Undergraduates have: been borrowing, in some cases sub 
ae . 


= = stantially, | Is such a ‘result. desirable Ber Bey, or is it: simply a = 

) eeaitarls consequence of the fact an the. current. costs vee under 
“graduate education. exceed iat ‘socdety ‘and parents are willing to 
subsidize? , _ - gr. ae = 7 - 

. deeply imbedded An akl the needs analysis nethodologies. ‘2 the | pid s 

ee. - ie philosophy that ene. parents should provide as ‘uch towards: the costs - 


of college as’ can reasonably be expécted.. Therefore the. absence of 


a : ary y lavbesacale: public effort: to facilitate borrowing by parents does 


- 


‘. 


7 -geéem “otriking.4, Between —e the maximum possible contrib Pion. 
r parents and providing loans exclusively to students, is, ‘there 
not a 1 middle ground whereby loans on: favorable; terms could. be “arranged. 
‘for Parents too? To. be tere, (aera are complications’ in. insuring 
that loans intended to’ finance college are actually used for ‘that ar ae 


{ 
sud difficulties are hardly Anourmountable, 


There are least two possible advantages, of lending to parents 


+ a rather than ‘stud nts, FAEse sy; chances are. that default: would be. sub- 
7 7 stantially les nik ka Tf nothing aes. the’ parents are are eof 
nobile than chetg young adult: children so ‘that. the government woilld 
“be better able to > keep track of where they were. The second 

oo advantage = -at least some would eee re -- is what e each family’ 

could keaale-the” “intergeneratdonal transfer in’ whatéver way ‘it rs 


4 


at eee This nee 


bitity for individual families is’ largely Joo 
+ wien the predominant bision, is for Lending directly: to o studenta, 
. The’ prospect! tliat, ad! tuitions rise,. ever more ‘families will be. 


, _ oo “Anvolved. in needs analysis: suggests another Bee, of issues. There is et 
y . : = 3 \ t . age Res oe 
an. obvious tension an modern, society between protecting privacy. 


: a ee * oe ‘i - } . pe ‘ee e . “a 5 AE 4h 


2 ry 
cr a ee _¢ 


This ‘tension’ te very mich present in: a 


cand dtstrtbuting information, 


‘the overall tesues" pertaining to,need-based financtal aid. One’ 
“cannot: run a- need-based aystem without neaduring need, and | one. 
~ cannot measure, need de a. sé-called dependent pndergraduate without . 
_ | 

mowing: the family's every “pertinent financial detail. 
this issue’ ‘ts highly changed. ~A-news release | on ‘February. 16, 1978 - | 
a ae a ee oss : or 
"from Congreseman Larry, Coughlin’ 8 office carried the ‘wead ad 


. “Meougttin ‘Blasts "Welfaré! Aspect se carter Education | Program and Prue 


vy ere 
oes ae 


- Included the. following strong statement : . 
Ina stinging critique of. ‘¢he Carter. ataw to 7 
. provide financial aid to the middle ‘income, ‘the 13th © 
- . District - Congressman warned that taxpayers: would 
"virtually (be) - aking. a. pauper: 8 oath’ to. be. 


eligible for dd. a ae 2 ee ee. 


_@ a a a 


actual. magnitude of the’ problem is ‘relatively small. 


~ 


“However, as’ 
hie werar coy. continues of raising. tuition and coupensating by. 

. 4a : 
-_offebking aid to more “students, the number of families Participating 


in needs analysis also grows, 
a : o : 


.In the senting of public edueat ton and low tuitions, the wR Ae 


Perhaps’ one s: ply shrugs ‘and takes. TT a 


“To some, ae 


: the view chat gains in equity. compensate: for osses in Privacy. , a, a 


On. the other hand, ied is important to emphasize . chat, this system’ - 


~ + 
. treats: people. very: digterently not on the basis ofra ‘sharp distinc- 


b ~~ 


_ tion between those ‘who do and do not pay full average. Per student oe 


. cost. but ‘Yather : ‘on ‘the basis of a fuzeier distinction between the 2 
5 hs, oe i 


| »  degrée and source of subsidy. obtained byveaeh: family. 


eae ae 
‘ 


. A final question concerns’ the wisdom of the chojce that 


a Congress made. in: tnouring that. inp of ‘the federal financial A 2 oS 


would be. student-based . ‘It ae certainly hard’ to nake ‘any 5 dina 
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the money is in the hands of ptudents -- to, spend as’ thy fy wish Pee gam. 5 
' / ‘ 
a the: po eueions are in a position of needing to se¥ education: OS 
: _ ° > 2 . 
ss J When cnere is excess CAPACEEY s certain usltpreinge e conflicts gen Ps ' : 
; . ; / } : ’ 
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